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Conversation 


Eye of the 
Storm 



WHAT MACRON MEANS 

RE “EYE OF THE STORM” 

[Sept. 30]: Having read 
your article on my country’s 
President, I find it difficult 
to imagine a more shock¬ 
ingly partisan piece. Em¬ 
manuel Macron is described 
as leading a “revolution” 
against the “old system.” 
Labor regulations were 
described as “labyrinthine,” 
the civil service as “bloated” 
and the state pensions as 
“hugely costly.” That labor 
regulations can protect 
workers, that civil servants 
provide quality public ser¬ 
vice, and that state pensions 
can be earned after con¬ 
tributing for decades does 
not seem to occur to you. 
This kind of article provides 
nothing to the reader to un¬ 
derstand why so many peo¬ 
ple in France hate Macron 
and his policies. 

Jacob Maillet, 

PARIS 

FRENCH CITIZENS ARE 

trying regain their authority, 
showing the world that 
a government should be 
controlled by its people, not 
the other way round. While 
Yellow Vest protesters are 
still on the streets, 2019 
has also marked another 
influential movement in 
Hong Kong, where people 
are outraged by the brutality 
of the police force and the 
violence from triad gangs. 
The city’s government 


has failed to listen to its 
people and continues to 
provoke them by allowing 
violence from the police. 

The French and Hong Kong 
residents are part of a global 
fight for their deserved 
rights. If our world leaders 
continue to ignore our 
voices, we should take our 
voices to them. 

Paco Ho, 

HONG KONG 

I don’t deny that there 
are some reforms to be 
made, including the com¬ 
plex French system of pen¬ 
sions and the labor laws. 

But what’s really at stake 
in France at the moment is 
what’s at stake in the West¬ 
ern world: how to reconcile 
democracy and neoliber¬ 
alism. The French motto 
“Liberty, Equality, Frater¬ 
nity” is incompatible with 
neoliberalism, which denies 
people’s aspirations toward 
social equality and instead 
promotes the interests of 
large companies and finan¬ 
cial institutions. Democracy 
vs. Neoliberalism would be 
a very interesting book title 
for the would-be author Em¬ 
manuel Macron in years 
to come. 

Marie-Christine Chevron, 

LEPIN-LE-LAC, FRANCE 

SACRIFICES ERASED 

RE “LESS ELITE, MORE 

Equal” [Sept. 30]: This ar¬ 
ticle was an insult to the 


families that, in true Ameri¬ 
can tradition, worked very 
hard to save enough to help 
their sons and daughters 
gain entrance to the very 
best of schools and colleges. 
Those hard-working parents 
who gave up so much now 
find that those same col¬ 
lege opportunities are being 
given to sons and daughters 
who may not have experi¬ 
enced the family sacrifices to 
gain them. 

Harmon Poole, 

WOLFEBORO, N.H. 

JUULFACTOR 

RE “INSIDE THE DANGER¬ 
OUS Rise of Juul” [Sept. 30]: 
In your article about Juul e- 
cigarettes there was no men¬ 
tion of the psychological 
motive for vaping. Of course 
nicotine is addictive, but 
looking cool is also impor¬ 
tant to young people. I sug¬ 
gest that the biggest motiva¬ 
tion is the cool-looking cloud 


of vapor that e-cigarettes 
produce, and the age restric¬ 
tions give underage vaping 
extra appeal. I am not sur¬ 
prised that the company that 
produced the “Marlboro 
Man” image is now involved 
with vaping. 

John Dorgan, 

SPRING HILL, FLA. 
AS A PHYSICIAN WITH 35 

years of experience, I 
propose that the FDA- 
assuming careful scientific 
data supports harm reduc¬ 
tion compared with cigarette 
smoking—makes vaping de¬ 
vices like Juul prescription 
only, intended for use in a 
comprehensive addiction- 
recovery program. If harm 
reduction for smokers can¬ 
not be proved, then I propose 
vaping devices be made il¬ 
legal, since they cause harm 
and serve no value to society. 

Alan Remde, 

AS BURY, N.J. 
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For the Record 


‘Negotiations 
have taken 
a turn for 
the worse.’ 

TERRY DITTES, 

UAW vice president, in a 
message to members of 
the union; 49,000 GM 
autoworkers have been on 
strike since Sept. 16 


241 

Number of Microsoft email 
accounts, including some 
linked to a U.S. presidential 
campaign, that were 
targeted by Iran-linked 
hackers, the company 
confirmed on Oct. 4; four 
accounts were breached 


‘I know 
I will be 
assassinated, 
but it’s not 
them I’m 
afraid of 

ZARIFA GHAFARI, 

one of Afghanistan’s only 
female mayors, speaking to 
the New York Times for an 
Oct. 4 story, on death threats 
from the Taliban and the 
Islamic State 


‘I’VE LIVED 
A GOOD LIFE, 

A FULL LIFE, AND 
I’M NEARING 
THE END OF 
THAT LIFE. 

I KNOW THAT.’ 

ALEX TREBEK, 

Jeopardy! host, discussing the progress of his treatment 
for pancreatic cancer in an Oct. 4 CTV interview 


This election has 
never been about me.’ 

STEVEN REED, 

after being elected as the first African-American 
mayor of Montgomery, Ala., on Oct. 8 



20 

Number of newly identified moons scientists 
announced on Oct. 7 they had found orbiting 
Saturn, bringing the planet’s total to a solar- 
system-topping 82; an online contest to name 
them will be open until December 




$ 87,000 

Funds Atlantic City Mayor 
Frank Gilliam Jr. admitted he 
stole from a youth basketball 
team when he pleaded guilty 
to wire fraud on Oct. 3 


‘If Turkey does 
anything that 
I, in my great 
and unmatched 
wisdom, consider 
to be off limits, 

I will totally destroy 
and obliterate 
the Economy 
of Turkey.' 

DONALD TRUMP, 

U.S. President, in an Oct. 7 
tweet on his choice to pull 
U.S. troops out of northeast 
Syria before a Turkish military 
operation there 


Cats 

Justin Bieber is 
criticized by PETA for 
spending $35,000 
on two designer cats 



Dogs 

American Heart 
Association studies 
link dog ownership 
with living longer 
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TheBrief Opener 


NATION 

Impeachment politics 
and the fight for 2020 

By Philip Elliott 

I T’S STANDING ROOM ONLY IN EDDY’S KITCHEN, 

a tiny deli with mismatched floor tiles and lami¬ 
nated menus in North Plainfield, N.J., when Demo¬ 
cratic Congressman Tom Malinowski begins ex¬ 
plaining why he supports the impeachment inquiry into 
President Donald Trump. “What is the difference be¬ 
tween the United States of America and Russia? What is 
the difference between the United States of America and 
Venezuela?” he asks. American politicians, he says, “put 
their duty to their country, to their people first—ahead of 
their duty to themselves.” Trump, Malinowski charges, 
broke that pact when he asked the Ukrainian President in 
a July 25 phone call to do him a “favor” by investi¬ 
gating one of his political rivals: “Not ‘us, Amer¬ 
ica’ a favor,” he says, “but ‘me’ a political favor.” 

As Washington gears up to judge whether 
Trump abused the power of the presidency, Con¬ 
gress and the White House are preparing for 
months of procedural and legal battles over sub¬ 
poenas, testimony and the balance of power be¬ 
tween the coequal branches of government. But in 
Malinowski’s district and across the country, the 
impact is more immediate. Control of the House, 
the Senate and the presidency may hinge on how 
voters in a handful of state and local races react to 
the constitutional crisis unfolding in Washing¬ 
ton when they go to the polls in November 2020. 

For Democrats and Republicans, the fight to win 
the politics of impeachment has already begun. 

In Malinowski’s narrowly Republican district, 
for example, three GOP challengers have already 
announced a run for his seat. Elsewhere, Demo¬ 
crats are particularly vulnerable in the 31 dis¬ 
tricts where voters went for Trump in 2016 but 
elected Democratic House members in 2018. 

Democrats can afford to lose just 17 of those races 
next year and retain a majority in the House. 

Political operatives in both parties are doing 
similar math to identify the handful of Sen¬ 
ate races most at play in the impeachment 
battle. The Democratic presidential can¬ 
didates, and the Trump campaign itself, 
are already adjusting their 2020 strategies to ac¬ 
count for the coming impeachment battle. On 
Oct. 9, Joe Biden became the latest Democratic 
contender to call for Trump’s impeachment. 

So far, Democrats are presenting the issue as 
a narrow, moral one. Impeachment is not about 
disliking the President, they say; it’s about pre¬ 
serving the rule of law. Republicans are fram¬ 
ing the issue as an unconstitutional attempt 

10 TIME October 21-28, 2019 


The 

impeachment 
inquiry is 
a ‘blatant 
attempt to 
overturn the 
will of the 
American 
people in the 
last election * 

VP MIKE PENCE, 

on Oct. 5 



to pre-empt the will of the voters and overturn the 2016 
election results. Which argument wins may determine 
the U.S. political map for years to come. 

at first blush, the polls look good for Democrats. 
After the White House released a transcript on Sept. 24 
that showed Trump pushing the Ukrainians to inves¬ 
tigate Democratic front runner Biden, public opinion 
swung against the President. Roughly two-thirds of vot¬ 
ers found Trump’s request inappropriate, and 61% agreed 
with the Democrats’ subsequent announcement of an im¬ 
peachment inquiry, according to an early-October Wash¬ 
ington Post survey. Since May, support for impeachment 
has risen eight points among Republicans and 11 points 
among independents, according to a CNN survey. Public 
support for impeachment is now higher than it was when 
the House launched proceedings against Presidents Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and Bill Clinton, and the trend has cheered 
Democrats. “The movement among independent voters 
is significant and profound,” says Jesse Ferguson, a 
2016 aide to Hillary Clinton. 

But national polling tells only part of the story. 
The Republican National Committee announced 
it planned to spend $2 million on broadcast ads 
blasting impeachment, and the President’s re- 
election campaign has spent nearly $1.2 million on 
impeachment-themed Facebook ads. The House 
Republicans’ campaign arm has spent more than 
$50,000 on Facebook ads targeting Democrats, and 
its Senate counterpart has spent roughly half that, 
according to data compiled by Democratic firm 
Bully Pulpit Interactive. In early October, Vice Pres¬ 
ident Mike Pence visited Iowa and Minnesota to 
criticize Democrats on the issue. 

Democrats’ responses have been less robust. 

The Democratic National Committee has spent just 
$12,000—less than 3% of its digital spending—on 
impeachment-related Facebook ads. For them, the 
battles are fought locally. Max Rose, whose New 
York City district went for Trump in 2016, has 
been careful in his framing of the issue. “We have 
to make sure the American people understand this 
is a sad day,” he tells TIME. “But the President 
brought us to this moment.” In the Senate, the 
battle is shaping up in Alabama, Arizona, North 
Carolina, Colorado and Maine—the five races 
that the Cook Political Report labels as toss-ups 
or leaning. 

For Malinowski, re-election may depend on 
how much punch he can pack at events like the 
one at Eddy’s. “I don’t know where this ends,” he 
tells the crowd, adding, “I want to end up demon¬ 
strating that our democracy is still alive. That we 
still have checks and balances in this country, 
that we still have the rule of law in the United 
States of America.” —With reporting hy 

ABBY VESOULIS/NORTH PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
and ALANA ABRAMSON/WASHINGTON □ 
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Smoke rises over Ras al-Ayn, Syria, on Oct. 9, after Turkey launched “Operation Peace 
Spring” against the Syrian Democratic Forces, a U.S.-backed Kurdish militia 


THE BULLETIN 

Trump retreats ahead of Turkish 
operation against U.S. allies in Syria 


IN A MAJOR SHIFT IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY, 

President Donald Trump ordered troops 
to vacate part of northeast Syria on Oct. 6, 
making way for a Turkish military opera¬ 
tion against the Kurdish forces that control 
the region. Defending his decision, Trump 
said it was “time for us to get out” and let 
others “figure the situation out.” But crit¬ 
ics accused the President of abandoning the 
Kurds, U.S. allies whose forces were pivotal 
in the battle to defeat ISIS in Syria. 

REPUBLICAN REBELLION Lawmakers in 
Trump’s own party criticized the Presi¬ 
dent’s unexpected move. “We have sent the 
most dangerous signal possible—America is 
an unreliable ally,” said Republican Senator 
Lindsey Graham of South Carolina, a close 
confidant of Trump’s. His fellow GOP Sena¬ 
tors Marco Rubio and Mitt Romney high¬ 
lighted the risks of ceding influence to Iran, 
whose proxy forces support Bashar Assad’s 
regime, and Senate majority leader Mitch 
McConnell, a Trump loyalist, urged him 
to use “American leadership” and reverse 
course. Trump stuck by his decision, tweet¬ 
ing that he would instead apply economic 
pressure if Turkey crossed any lines. 


KURDS PLAYED The Syrian Democratic 
Forces (SDF), the Kurdish-led group that 
allied with the U.S. to fight ISIS, called 
Trump’s decision a “stab in the back” and 
said they would defend their land “at all 
costs.” The SDF’s political wing said there 
would be “chaos once again” in Syria. An¬ 
kara views the main Kurdish militia within 
the SDF as indistinguishable from the mili¬ 
tant Kurdistan Workers’ Party, which has 
fought a long insurgency against Turkey. 

PRISONER SWAP Turkey’s President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan has long lobbied for what 
on Oct. 9 became his country’s third incur¬ 
sion into Syrian territory since 2016. But 
Trump also said Turkey would assume re¬ 
sponsibility for ISIS prisoners in Syria, wor¬ 
rying counterterrorism officials worldwide. 
The SDF controls over 24 detention facili¬ 
ties that hold 10,000 ISIS detainees, and a 
camp for 70,000 internally displaced peo¬ 
ple, including thousands of ISIS support¬ 
ers. Turkey’s former foreign minister Yasar 
Yakis said oversight of ISIS detainees would 
be a “nightmare” for Ankara, and could pro¬ 
voke sleeper cells in Turkey to “wake up 
and wreak havoc.” —Madeline roache 


V 

NEWS 

TICKER 

Protests ahead 
of Bolivian 
election 

Hundreds of thousands 
of people marched 
in protest against 
left-wing Bolivian 
President Evo 
Morales, calling for 
a stronger response 
to recent forest fires 
in the country. With 
elections scheduled 
for Oct. 20, polls 
show Morales may 
be forced into a 
runoff vote against a 
right-wing rival. 

-- 

School 
districts sue 
Juul 

Three school districts 
across the U.S. sued 
Juul on Oct. 7, saying 
the e-cigarette maker 
marketed its devices 
to children and left 
districts with the 
resulting costs. Facing 
a public backlash 
overvaping health 
concerns, Juul’s CEO 
stepped down on 
Sept. 25, and the 
company suspended 
all U.S. advertising. 

-x/- 

U.S. diplomat’s 
wife flees U.K. 
after crash 

On Oct. 7, British 
Prime Minister Boris 
Johnson called for Anne 
Sacoolas,wifeofa U.S. 
diplomat, to return to 
Britain for questioning 
about a crash between 
the car she was 
allegedly driving and 
a motorcyclist, Harry 
Dunn, 19, who was 
killed. Johnson said he 
would raise the issue 
with President Trump. 
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w 

NEWS 

TICKER 

No health 
care? No visa, 
Trump says 

Immigrants will be 
denied visas if they 
are unable to prove 
they will be covered 
by health insurance or 
can afford to pay their 
own medical expenses, 
according to an Oct. 4 
Trump Administration 
announcement. The 
policy, effective on 
Nov. 3, is expected to 
lead to thousands of 
denied green cards. 

- ss - 

Church may 
let married 
men be priests 

Some married men 
could be on their way 
to becoming Catholic 
priests, overturning 
centuries of tradition, 
after Pope Francis 
on Oct. 6 opened a 
controversial summit 
at the Vatican. The 
proposal was set to 
be discussed among 
a raft of other ideas 
aimed at confronting a 
shortage of priests in 
the Amazon region. 

-N/- 

September 
jobless rate 
drops to 3.5% 

The U.S. 

unemployment rate fell 
by 0.2%, to 3.5%, as 
the economy added 
136,000 jobs in 
September, according 
to numbers released by 
the Labor Department 
on Oct. 4. The report, 
which showed the 
lowest jobless rate 
since December 
1969, comes amid 
recession fears for the 
U.S. economy. 


GOOD QUESTION 

How could Louisiana’s 
SCOTUS case affect 
abortion in the U.S.? 

WHEN THE U.S. SUPREME COURT AN- 

nounced on Oct. 4 that it plans to take up its 
first abortion case since the appointment of 
two new conservative justices, Neil Gorsuch 
and Brett Kavanaugh, the news gave some 
court watchers dejavu. 

The case, June Medical Services, LLC v. Gee, 
is about a Louisiana law that requires doc¬ 
tors performing abortions to have admitting 
privileges at a nearby hospital. In 2016, the 
court reversed a Texas case involving admit¬ 
ting privileges in a 5-3 decision, saying reduc¬ 
ing the pool of doctors permitted to conduct 
the procedure exerted an “undue burden” on a 
woman’s right to have an abortion. In the wake 
of the Texas ruling, the Supreme Court refused 
to hear similar challenges involving laws from 
Wisconsin and Mississippi but has agreed to 
consider a lower court’s finding that Louisi¬ 
ana’s law was different enough that it could 
stand, even if Texas’ was unconstitutional. 

Louisiana attorney general Jeff Landry has 
applauded the decision, saying that the law is 
“designed to protect women.” Others, how¬ 
ever, argue June Medical Services could have 
national implications not only for abortion, 
but also—because of its similarity to the Texas 
case—for the legitimacy of the court itself. “It’s 
quite shocking that they scheduled a hearing 
when you’ve got a very recent precedent,” says 
Lawrence Gostin, a Georgetown law professor. 


Gostin believes that if the Supreme Court 
upholds the lower-court ruling, it will send 
two messages: that states are free to expand 
abortion restrictions beyond what was previ¬ 
ously considered constitutional and that “if 
you change the political composition of the 
court, you can change constitutional rights.” 

That composition has abortion-rights 
groups worried. “There’s only one reason the 
court would not strike down the Louisiana 
law, and that is because Justice Kennedy, who 
voted to protect abortion access just three 
years ago, has been replaced with Justice Ka¬ 
vanaugh,” said Alexis McGill Johnson, acting 
president and CEO of Planned Parenthood, in 
an Oct. 4 statement. 

But what their verdict is will still come 
down to whether the Justices can distinguish 
this case from the Texas one. “They’ll have to 
do some rhetorical gymnastics” to do so, says 
Katherine Franke, director of the Center for 
Gender and Sexuality Law at Columbia Law 
School. To uphold Louisiana’s restrictions on 
abortion, they would have to highlight how the 
facts of each case are unique or else find that 
they got something wrong in the previous ver¬ 
dict. Otherwise, they would risk creating “the 
impression that the rule of law shifts with dif¬ 
ferent Presidents.” 

Franke, who believes there are no substan¬ 
tial factual differences between the cases, 
says taking that risk could have serious con¬ 
sequences. “Given the way Kavanaugh’s con¬ 
firmation was so politicized, you would think 
the court would like to get out from under that 
shadow,” she says. “Politicizing this case will 
not help.” —sanya mansoor 


SUCCESSION 

Royal reforms 

Sweden’s King Carl XVI Gustaf removed royal titles from five of his grandchildren 
on Oct. 7, shrinking the royal house. Here, other regal revisions. —Rachael Bunyan 


POWER DOWN 

King Mohammed VI 
of Morocco 
dramatically 
reduced his own 
constitutional powers 
in June 2011, in 
response to the Arab 
Spring uprisings. He 
transferred executive 
powers to the office 
of Prime Minister. 



LINE OF TAXATION 

In June 2013, 
Belgium’s royal family 
had their incomes 
slashed and began 
paying income taxes 
for the first time, 
after the dowager 
Queen Fabiola 
was accused of 
attempting to evade 
inheritance taxes. 


RANKING WOMEN 

Female members 
of the U.K.’s royal 
family now take 
precedence in the 
line of succession 
over younger males, 
following a change 
in legislation in 
March 2015. The law 
also allowed royals to 
marry Catholics. 
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Milestones 


DIED 

Legendary 
mustachioed 
comedian Rip Taylor, 

on Oct. 6 at 88. 

WARNED 

Facebook, by law- 
enforcement officials 
from the U.S., U.K. 
and Australia on 
Oct. 4, who said 
that the company’s 
plans to encrypt its 
messaging service 
would make it harder 
for governments to 
stop criminals. 

KILLED 

At least 30 civilians, 
including 14 children, 

by U.S. airstrikes on 
alleged Taliban drug 
labs in Afghanistan in 
May, according to an 
Oct. 9 U.N. report. 

HEARD 

Arguments in a 
set of Supreme 
Court cases over 

LGBTQ employment 
discrimination, on 

Oct. 8. 

ARRESTED 

Iranian Instagram 
s personality Sahar 
| Tabar, for blasphemy, 
£ among other 
S charges. Photos 
1 of Tabar, who is 
S famous for extensive 
^ cosmetic surgery, 

| went viral in 2017. 

U- 

a 

% REJECTED 

< Arguments to 

* stop Manhattan 
« prosecutors from 
a seeing President 
| Trump’s tax 

> returns, by a federal 
s judge, on Oct. 7. 

>' Trump's lawyers 
| are appealing the 
i decision. 

o 

ERASED 

§ Comedy Central 
« cartoon South Park, 

a from major streaming 

< sites in China, after 

> the show mocked 
S Chinese censors. 

« The show's creators 

s issued a satirical 

< 

z apology on Oct. 7. 

ZD 

O' 



Carroll in the mid-1950s, around the time when she was 
introduced to audiences in Carmen Jones 

DIED 

Diahann Carroll 

Sophisticated star 

TODAY, WEARING GOWNS, JEWELS AND FURS HARDLY SEEMS 

like a radical act. But for Diahann Carroll, who died on Oct. 4 at 
84, it was: in the early 1950s, when Carroll was just starting out as 
a nightclub singer, she cultivated an aura of elegance that endured 
for the rest of her life. At a time when images of African-American 
glamour were still relatively rare, Carroll stepped out with bra¬ 
vado, bringing confidence to others in the process. 

And with her boldness, Carroll—who made her film debut in 
Otto Preminger’s 1954 Carmen Jones —made the world pay atten¬ 
tion. She was the first black actor to win a Tony for a leading role, 
for the 1962 musical No Strings. In 1974, she earned an Oscar nomi¬ 
nation for Best Actress in John Berry’s Claudine, as a determined 
single mother raising six children. Before that, she’d played an¬ 
other single mother on Julia, the first American TV series to focus 
on the life of a professional African-American woman; she won a 
Golden Globe for the role in 1969. 

Having always radiated star quality and sophistication, Carroll 
amped it up even further in the mid-1980s as Dominique Deve- 
raux on TV’s Dynasty. A chanteuse and shrewd businesswoman 
decked out in all-white getups and flouncy furs, Deveraux out¬ 
classed everyone in her orbit. Carroll made sure she had dignity— 
but it was always dignity with dazzle. —Stephanie zacharek 


DIED 

Ginger Baker 

Rock god 

By Stewart Copeland 

BEFORE GINGER BAKER, THE 

drums were a very simple in¬ 
strument providing a very 
simple ingredient to pop 
music, which was the beat. 
The drummer’s job was to be 
one of the handsome guys on 
the album cover. Then Ginger 
Baker—who died on Oct. 6 
at 80—came along and threw 
in all kinds of stuff that was 
much more sophisticated. 

Musicians will argue about 
the dividing line between 
rock and pop, but I think 
Baker—and his band Cream— 
was it. The difference was the 
power and the musicianship. 
In Cream, Eric Clapton, 
bassist Jack Bruce and Baker 
were all mightily proficient; 
Baker was all about power. 
Hearing his thumpy drums is 
one of the reasons I picked up 
sticks myself. They sounded 
so strong—it was the sound 
of adult masculinity, which 
is what every 13-year-old boy 
yearns for. 

He always described 
himself as a jazz musician, 
but I never bought 
that. Amid my properly 
obsequious interactions, 

I couldn’t help rattling his 
cage about the jazz thing. I 
would say, “Dude, get over it. 
You are a rock god.” 


Copeland was inducted into the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame as the drummer 
for the Police 
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TheBrief TIME with... 


In Donald Trump’s 
America, Justin Amash 

sets an independent 
course 

By Lissandra Villa/Grand Rapids, Mich. 

JUSTIN AMASH IS SIPPING WATER AT A MOVIE- 

theater bar in Grand Rapids, Mich. It smells 
like popcorn, there are neon lights everywhere, 
and Remember the Titans is playing silently on 
wall-mounted TVs. A steady trickle of people pass 
by, but none seem to recognize their Congressman, 
a thin guy in a polo shirt, khakis and wiry glasses 
topped with a pair of Eugene Levy eyebrows. 

If the Congressman keeps a low profile, it’s not 
because of his decisions. In May, after reading 
the Mueller report, he became the only Republi¬ 
can in the House to say President Donald Trump 
had engaged in behavior that met “the threshold 
for impeachment,” and in July, he announced he 
was leaving the Republican Party and running 
for re-election in his Michigan district as an inde¬ 
pendent. As national Republicans continue to de¬ 
fend Trump, Amash has become something of a 
unicorn—and is risking his seat along the way. 

“I want people to see that I was a Congressman 
who followed a consistent set of principles, upheld 
the Constitution and didn’t bow to pressure,” he 
says. “That I stuck by what I thought was right, re¬ 
gardless of how difficult it would make anything.” 

His decision to leave his party on July 4 
came months before the biggest news story in 
American politics broke. In September, House 
Democrats formally announced they would 
pursue an impeachment inquiry into Trump, 
centered on whether the President asked a 
foreign government to investigate one of his top 
political rivals. As congressional Republicans 
have circled the wagons around Trump, Amash 
has spoken out critically. He called the summary 
of the call between Trump and the President of 
Ukraine “highly incriminating,” and indicted most 
Republican attempts to defend Trump as “an 
effort to gaslight America.” 

Amash’s moves aren’t necessarily surprising 
to those familiar with his tenure in Congress. A 
pugnacious conservative who drafted the original 
mission statement for the House Freedom Cau¬ 
cus, Amash has long had a reputation for being the 
Lego beneath the foot of Republican leadership. 

But being the dissident is also risky. Loathed 
by the GOP establishment and estranged from his 
former allies in the Freedom Caucus, Amash now 
must reintroduce himself to his constituents in a 
district that went for Trump in 2016. Suddenly, 


after five straight election victories, Amash’s re- 
election campaign is a toss-up. It’s a race that will 
test the price of principle in Trump’s America. 

by amash’s own telling, he’s matured during 
his time in Congress. On the late-August day that 
we met, he reflected on his past partisanship. “I 
just think if President Obama were saying the kinds 
of things President Trump is saying, and this were 
several years ago, I would have been a lot harder on 
Obama,” he says. “And I don’t think there’s anyone 
in either party for whom that’s not true.” 

Trained as a lawyer, Amash worked for a Michi¬ 
gan law firm before joining his family’s tool busi¬ 
ness. At 28, he was elected to the state legislature, 
where he earned the nickname Mr. No: he’s anti¬ 
abortion, pro-Second Amendment and a commit¬ 
ted fiscal hawk (though he voted for the Republi¬ 
can tax bill in 2017). Two years later, he won his 
seat in Washington as a freshman member of the 
House, where he continued to ruffle feathers. In 
2012, he was ousted from the House Budget Com¬ 
mittee after voting against fellow Republican Paul 
Ryan’s proposed budget. 

In the 2014 cycle, Amash’s habit of defying the 
Republican establishment earned him a primary 
challenger, Brian Ellis, who was backed by a pack 
of heavy hitters, including the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and Right to Life of Michigan. Ellis 
ran an ad calling Amash, whose father is a Pales¬ 
tinian refugee and mother is a Syrian immigrant, 
“al-Qaeda’s best friend in Congress.” Amash won 
handily, let Ellis’ concession call go to voice mail 
and demanded an apology. Later, Amash and the 
Freedom Caucus were instrumental in pushing 
Speaker of the House John Boehner into early 
retirement. 

When Trump came around, Amash expected 
that he and his conservative colleagues would con¬ 
tinue to act as an independent faction in Congress, 
keeping both their party and their President in 
check. Instead he watched as his peers fell in line 
behind the President. Last year, after former Repre¬ 
sentative Mark Sanford, another Trump critic, lost 
his congressional primary, Trump insulted Sanford 
in a closed-door meeting with Republicans on Capi¬ 
tol Hill. At a dinner later that night, Amash pleaded 
with the Freedom Caucus to defend Sanford, the 
Washington Post first reported. But no one wanted 
to confront Trump. Sanford recalls his fellow mem¬ 
bers “sheepishly looking the other way.” 

“I think that [Amash] has represented some¬ 
thing of the conscience of the conservative move¬ 
ment within the Republican Party,” Sanford told 
me. “He always stood for true north, whether that 
meant he was fighting alone or with a group of oth¬ 
ers. I think he’s ahead of his time.” In June, Amash 
quit the Freedom Caucus. 


AMASH 

QUICK 

FACTS 


A thorn in 
the side 
A former 
House 
Freedom 
Caucus 
member, 
Amash has 
long had a 
reputation for 
refusing to fall 
in line behind 
leadership. 

Gaslighting 
Amash 
tweeted in 
September 
that most 
Republican 
efforts to 
defend Trump 
amounted 
to “an effort 
to gaslight 
America.” 

What’s next? 
Amash won’t 
rule out a 
presidential 
bid, but for 
now he is 
running for 
re-election in 
his district. 
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“Of all the years I’ve been in office, I’m the hap¬ 
piest now,” he says of his new independence. “It’s 
very freeing to not feel bound to a particular party.” 

the 2020 battle is on in Amash’s district in west¬ 
ern Michigan, where both Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans are already deep into primary season. While 
state political operatives say a front runner has yet to 
emerge, there are at least five Republican candidates 
seeking the nomination to challenge Amash. The 
list includes Peter Meijer, a veteran whose wealthy 
family owns a Michigan-based grocery chain, and 
| Jim Lower, a state legislator who jumped into the 
l race after Amash expressed openness to impeach- 
| ing Trump earlier this year. Michael Meyers, a state 
| GOP operative working with Republican candidate 
l Lynn Afendoulis, says Amash has his work cut out 
| for him in his re-election bid. “I think this boils down 
| to a Congressman that has always thought that he 
s was right and that everyone else was wrong,” he says, 
g “And that has cost him most of his friendships and 
" most of his relationships in the community.” 
s Then there’s the other question that hangs over 


‘Of all the 
years 
I’ve been 
in office. 
I’m the 
happiest 
now’ 

JUSTIN AMASH, 

on leaving the 
Republican Party 
to become an 
independent 


Amash’s political future: whether he will run for 
President in 2020 as a conservative alternative to 
Trump. “If I feel like I can go on the national stage 
and help advance the kind of things I’m talking 
about, then that’s something I’ll definitely con¬ 
sider,” he told me. “I’m not going to rule that kind 
of thing out.” 

Amash says people from both sides of the aisle 
have told him they hope he succeeds, if only to show 
that breaking free of the two-party structure can 
work. By leaving the Republicans, Amash says, he 
has expanded his ability to speak to a broader group 
of voters, many of whom might not listen if he were 
the GOP’s man. 

I ask what he sees as his new role in Washington, 
and he doesn’t miss a beat. “Setting an example for 
people,” he says. “Talking about how things should 
work in Washington. Talking about how things 
should work at home.” He said his fellow politi¬ 
cians would benefit from thinking independently 
rather than taking blind cues from leadership. His 
job, he said, is to “go spread that message, and use 
all of my influence and skills to do that.” □ 
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WORLD 

Hong Kong’s 
latest attempt to 
rein in protests 
backfires 

NEARLY EVERY PROTESTER TRUDG- 
ing through driving rain in Hong 
Kong on Oct. 6 wore a mask, in defi¬ 
ance of the government’s new ban on 
face coverings at public assemblies. 

Two days earlier, Hong Kong’s 
Beijing-backed leader Carrie Lam 
had invoked sweeping, colonial-era 
emergency powers to introduce the 
anti-mask law. Instead of deterring 
the pro-democracy movement that 
has rocked the semiautonomous re¬ 
gion for four months, the ban ignited 
fierce backlash. Police and protesters 
sparred over three consecutive days. 

Demonstrators are now increas¬ 
ingly directing their ire at the main¬ 
land, taking to the streets in sneak¬ 
ers and black clothing to call for the 
end of China’s Communist Party. 
With politics deadlocked, many fear 
violence will continue to escalate. 
Under pressure from Beijing to end 
the protests, police have loosened 
rules around firing live ammunition. 
Officers under attack shot and criti¬ 
cally injured two teenagers in early 
October. Hard-liners sporting Guy 
Fawkes masks have carried out mob 
beatings and thrown gasoline bombs 
and bricks at police. Yet the public 
supports the protesters’ demands. 

Many within the movement sus¬ 
pect the government had invited a 
violent response in order to drive a 
wedge between peaceful and radi¬ 
cal protesters. On the streets, they 
pledged to stay united. “No matter 
what happens,” said demonstrator 
Kelly, 25, “we won’t split.” 

—LAIGNEE BARRON/HONG KONG 


A demonstrator echoes the latest protest 
slogan—“Hong Kongers, resist!”—in 
graffiti sprayed during an Oct. 6 march 

PHOTOGRAPH BY TODD R. 

DARLING—POLARIS 

► For more of our best photography, 
visit time.com/lightbox 
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EXCEPT FOR BELLY RUSS. 


Now is not the time to roll over. Every day, nearly 
2,000 dogs and cats are killed in shelters across 
the country. It’s time to adopt change and Best 
Friends Animal Society is leading the way. Working 
together with passionate people like you alongside 
shelters, rescue groups and other animal welfare 
organizations, we will Save Them All. 

save-them-all.org 
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NATION 

SURVIVORS ARE 
ALSO VOTERS 

By Tarana Burke 


This month marks the two- 
year anniversary of the #MeToo 
hashtag, but it also marks the 
start of a monumental shift. In 
just a few hours, sexual violence, 
including harassment, went 
from a topic seldom discussed 
on mainstream platforms to 
one that dominated headlines 
and affected everything from 
pop culture to policy debates. ► 


CHINA EXPOSES THE NBA’S 
HYPOCRISY 


-■ INSIDE ■- 

MELINDA GATES’ $1 BILLION 
COMMITMENT 


FAILURE OF THE DIVERSITY 
INDUSTRY 
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TheView Opener 


On Oct. 15,2017, Alyssa Milano asked her 
Twitter followers to reply “me too” if they 
had been sexually harassed or assaulted, a 
reference to the Me Too campaign I started in 
2006. For millions, it was the first time they 
were invited to open up about the trauma 
their experiences with sexual violence had 
caused. For hundreds of thousands, it was the 
start of a much needed conversation about 
safety in our workplaces, neighborhoods 
and communities. And for a few hundred, it 
meant a disruption in the harmful, toxic be¬ 
havior they were engaged in, using the vari¬ 
ous seats of power they held. 

What happened two years ago was a his¬ 
toric and critical part of one of the most sig¬ 
nificant movements in the world, but we 
know it didn’t result in the kind of major 
shift in culture that the movement needs— 
the kind where not only laws and policies 
change but indi¬ 
viduals also feel a 
sense of responsi¬ 
bility to survivors 
for the harm that 
has been done and 
for the bodily au¬ 
tonomy they all 
deserve. It was a 
consciousness¬ 
stirring moment, 
but it’s not enough 
to create aware¬ 
ness. What matters 
is what we do next. 

the u.s. is just over a year away from the 
most consequential election in decades, and 
not one remaining presidential candidate has 
prioritized addressing sexual violence as a 
platform issue. (Kirsten Gillibrand was vocal 
about it, but she’s no longer in the race.) 

We, as survivors, aren’t just people look¬ 
ing for services. We are a constituency look¬ 
ing for change. We are working people, tax¬ 
payers and consumers who push through our 
trauma every day, despite being triggered 
and erased by a world that tells us our healing 
isn’t important. It’s been only two years since 
the movement began to shed light on the be¬ 
havior of wealthy and powerful predators, 
but we’ve already witnessed many of them 
return to and continue their daily lives with¬ 
out much consequence or repercussions. 

Candidates have a responsibility to ad¬ 
dress the rampant sexual violence that per¬ 
meates all of society’s systems and structures, 
including government. If we are talking 


about sexual violence as a public-health 
crisis—and with more than 19 million respon¬ 
dents to the #MeToo hashtag in the first year 
alone, and a record numbers of calls at rape 
crisis hotlines across the country, I feel confi¬ 
dent doing so—then it should be talked about 
with the same seriousness as other topics 
that have received far more attention. Poli¬ 
cies around race, immigration and health care 
have rightfully taken center stage during the 
recent presidential debates, but something as 
prevalent as sexual violence, an issue span¬ 
ning and intersecting with all of the above, 
has been largely overlooked. 

Sexual violence is a national problem that 
deserves a national response. If we are in¬ 
vested in the outcome of this movement that 
we’ve built, then we must ensure that it re¬ 
mains part of the conversation. 

With no presidential candidate that seems 

willing to truly and 
publicly grapple 
with this bipar¬ 
tisan issue, we 
must once again 
raise our voices. 

We must demand 
that the men and 
women who want 
to represent us in 
the White House 
and other politi¬ 
cal offices speak 
directly to and 
respond to our 
needs. And we 
must be clear that we are ready to vote for ac¬ 
countability in 2020. We deserve a country 
that values our safety, since its health and 
prosperity depends on our well-being. 

I am one person who saw a problem and 
tried my best to ignore it. I tried to ignore it 
when it happened to me, I tried to ignore it 
when it happened to folks in my family and 
I tried to ignore it when I saw it ripping my 
community apart. I tried and tried until the 
part of my heart that has a passion for justice 
could not ignore it any longer. Today none of 
us can justify ignoring it. 

Two years ago, millions of Americans 
bravely raised their hands to say that their 
lives had been affected by the scourge that is 
sexual violence. Their hands are still raised 
while we wait for our candidates to answer 
a question that hasn’t even been raised yet: 
What about Me Too? 


Burke is the founder of the Me Too movement 



Presidential candidates have not prioritized 
sexual violence as a campaign issue 
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Shining a light 

Selena Gomez knew 
she might face 
criticism when she 
signed on to executive- 
produce a show 
about undocumented 
immigrants, but 
that didn’t stop her. 
“Immigration goes 
beyond politics and 
headlines,” she writes. 
“It is a human issue, 
affecting real people, 
dismantling real lives.” 

-NX- 

Too close for 
comfort 

Although President 
Trump is at the center 
of the impeachment 
inquiry, Martin London, 
who represented 
former Vice President 
Spiro Agnew, says Vice 
President Mike Pence 
should worry too. “It 
becomes reasonable 
to consider that it 
could be President 
Pelosi who will deliver 
the next State of the 
Union address,” he 
writes. 

Divide and 
conquer 

When Eve Rodsky 
realized her husband 
did not appreciate the 
extra work she was 
doing for their family, 
she created a system 
to ensure they split 
responsibilities fairly. 
“Only when you both 
believe that your time 
is equally valuable will 
the division of labor 
shift toward parity in 
your relationship,” she 
writes in Fair Play. 
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THE RISK REPORT 


China has the NBA in a 
full-court press 

By Ian Bremmer 



ON OCT. 4, DARYL 
Morey—general man¬ 
ager of the NBA’s 
Houston Rockets—hit 
send on a tweet ex¬ 
pressing solidarity 
with pro-democracy 
protesters in Hong Kong. He didn’t do 
this in an official NBA capacity; his tweet 
nevertheless set off a firestorm in China, 
which promptly set off alarms at NBA 
headquarters in New York City. Morey 
took down the tweet, and to contain the 
fallout, the NBA issued two press re¬ 
leases, one in English and one 
in Chinese that was decidedly 
more apologetic. It’s as if NBA 
officials were unaware that 
the Internet exists in 2019. 

Uproar ensued, in both 
China and the U.S. China said 
it would halt broadcasting 
and streaming Rockets games. 

Chinese sponsors have fol¬ 
lowed suit in cutting ties with 
the team, among other mea¬ 
sures. It was an entirely pre¬ 
dictable Chinese response to 
unwanted foreign criticism. 


for u.s. fans, the NBA was 
supposed to be better than 
this; the NBA has a strong 
record when it comes to sup¬ 
porting its personnel’s speaking their 
minds. Enes Kanter, center for the Bos¬ 
ton Celtics, once called Turkey’s Presi¬ 
dent “the Hitler of our century.” When 
he decided to skip a game in London out 
of security concerns, NBA commissioner 
Adam Silver backed the decision, saying, 
“I support Enes as a player in this league, 
and I support the platform the players 
have.” Turkish broadcaster S Sport de¬ 
cided not to televise last year’s Western 
Conference finals because they featured 
Kanter, then a member of the Portland 
Trail Blazers. Kanter remains in the NBA. 

But Turkey is not the market China is. 
The NBA supports the free speech of its 
players and personnel when it costs little, 
but not when $4 billion is on the line. The 


If the NBA 
wants 
access to 
the Chinese 
market, it 
will now 
need to play 
by Chinese 
rules, and 
in today's 
world those 
rules don't 
just stop 
at China's 
borders 


league’s position maybe a hypocritical 
approach, but this is a fight the league just 
can’t win. The NBA has spent years trying 
to balance its values while making inroads 
into China’s 1.4 billion-strong consumer 
market. China has been forcing companies 
to toe Beijing’s political line for far longer. 
South Park took on Chinese censorship 
in a recent episode; the show has been ef¬ 
fectively banned there since. For a show 
built on taking swipes at all different kinds 
of authorities, it’s the cost of doing busi¬ 
ness. Businesses not built on irreverence 
are typically forced to fire people for these 
sorts of transgressions. 

Silver eventually got 
around to saying the right 
thing, albeit too late to head off 
the crisis. “It is inevitable that 
people around the world... 
will have different viewpoints 
over different issues. It is not 
the role of the NBA to adjudi¬ 
cate those differences. How¬ 
ever, the NBA will not put it¬ 
self in a position of regulating 
what players, employees and 
team owners say or will not say 
on these issues.” An admirable 
sentiment, but one that’s in¬ 
creasingly incompatible with 
business realities for a global 
brand in 2019 (or with even 
one more pro-Hong Kong 
tweet from the NBA). 

As a league, the NBA never should have 
waded into this political fight. If the NBA 
wants access to the Chinese market, it will 
now need to play by Chinese rules, and in 
today’s world those rules don’t just stop 
at China’s borders. While plenty in the 
league have expressed support for Morey, 
you can bet that no one affiliated with the 
NBA will again publicly support protests 
in Hong Kong without thinking twice. 

Hong Kong is far from the only hot- 
button issue for China. Further from the 
spotlight is the Uighur population of 
China’s western Xinjiang province, Mus¬ 
lims who have been victims of harsh and 
systematic oppression for many years. 

The NBA has not yet offered comment. □ 


NATION 

A $1 billion 
pledge to boost 
gender equality 


For most of our history, 
women’s absence from 
positions of power 
and influence wasn’t 
newsworthy; it was normal. 
That we’re now talking 
about these inequities is a 
sign of progress. But there 
is no reason to believe this 
moment will last forever. 

That’s why, over the next 
10 years, I am committing 
$1 billion to expanding 
women’s power and 
influence in the U.S. My 
company, Pivotal Ventures, 
will focus on three priorities: 
dismantling the barriers 
to women’s professional 
advancement; fast-tracking 
women in sectors with 
outsize impact on our 
society, like technology, 
media and politics; and 
giving shareholders, 
consumers and employees 
the data required to put 
pressure on companies and 
organizations to change. 

Although $1 billion is 
a lot of money, it’s only a 
small fraction of what’s 
necessary. That’s why I 
hope the commitment I’m 
making is seen as both a 
vote of confidence in the 
experts and advocates 
already working on these 
issues and an invitation for 
others to join the cause. 
Equality can’t wait, and 
no one in a position to act 
should either. 

—Melinda Gates 



Gates at 
the French 
Economy 
Minister’s 
office in 
January 
2019 
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The View Business 


Diversity has become a 
booming business. So 
where are the results? 

By Pamela Newkirk 

FACING BACKLASH IN FEBRUARY OVER A SWEATER THAT 

looked like blackface, Gucci followed a now predictable course. 
Company officials apologized for appearing to mine demean¬ 
ing imagery from the past; hired a global diversity czar, who is 
African American; and vowed to create multicultural scholar¬ 
ships and a more diverse workforce. Burberry announced simi¬ 
lar efforts after it showed a hoodie that looked like a noose the 
same month, and Prada did the same in 2018 after it had un¬ 
veiled a line of figurines that also resembled blackface. 

This is not just the playbook of the fashion industry. Doz¬ 
ens of companies and institutions have sought to deflect con¬ 
troversy over embarrassing missteps or revelations of homo¬ 
geneous boards and workplaces by launching high-profile 
initiatives or enlisting a person of color for a prominent post. 

In 2003, MIT professor Thomas Kochan noted that compa¬ 
nies were spending an estimated $8 billion a year on diversity 
efforts. But since Trump’s election, and with the emergence of 
movements like #MeToo and Black Lives Matter, the industry 
has exploded. A 2019 survey of 234 companies in the S&P 500 
found that 63% of the diversity professionals had been ap¬ 
pointed or promoted to their roles during the past three years. 
In March 2018, the job site Indeed reported that postings for 
diversity and inclusion professionals had risen 35% in the pre¬ 
vious two years. 

The lucrative industry shows few signs of waning—from the 
spike in well-compensated diversity consultants and czars; to 
online courses and degree programs at prestigious schools; to 
professional organizations and conferences; to the commis¬ 
sioning of ever more studies, task forces and climate surveys. 
The buzzword is emblazoned on blogs and books and boot 
camps, and Thomson Reuters, a multinational mass-media and 
information firm, even created a Diversity and Inclusion Index 
to assess the practices of more than 5,000 publicly traded com¬ 
panies globally. 

But while business targeting diversity is flourishing, 
diversity is not. 

people of color— who make up nearly 40% of the U.S. 
population—remain acutely underrepresented in most in¬ 
fluential fields. From 2009 to 2018 the percentage of black 
law partners inched up from 1.7% to 1.8%. From 1985 to 2016, 
the proportion of black men in management at U.S. companies 
with 100 or more employees barely budged—from 3% to 3.2%. 
People of color held about 16% of Fortune 500 board seats in 
2018. A 2018 survey of the 15 largest public fashion and ap¬ 
parel companies found that nonwhites held only 11% of board 
seats and that nearly three-quarters of company CEOs were 
white men. And in the top 200 film releases of 2017, minorities 
accounted for 7.8% of writers, 12.6% of directors and 19.8% of 
lead roles. 



A look at higher education—where, in 
fall 2017,81% of full-time professors at 
degree-granting postsecondary schools 
were white while just 3% were Hispanic 
and 4% were black—is helpful in under¬ 
standing the forces that allow these dis¬ 
parities to persist. Though the 1960s saw 
the introduction of affirmative-action 
policies intended to address the his¬ 
tory of slavery followed by centuries of 
discrimination against people of color, 
decades of legal challenges have under¬ 
mined these measures. Since 1978, for 
example, Regents of the University of 
California v. Bakke has prohibited insti¬ 
tutions from using racial quotas or other 
remedies to address past discrimination. 

Because of this decision, says Colum¬ 
bia University president Lee Bollinger, 
who as president of the University of 
Michigan was named in two lawsuits in F 
which white students who’d been denied | 
admission claimed reverse discrimina- I 

o 

tion, “we’re deprived of the context that l 
gave it a sense of mission. Every college £ 
leader is told, ‘Do not refer to history.’ ” % 

In recent years, “diversity” has been 
touted as a feel-good exercise that in- * 
eludes everything from gender to sexual m 
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orientation to body size. But while we 
should be concerned about discrimi¬ 
nation against any group, the term has 
become such a catchall that we’ve lost 
focus on the original intent of anti- 
discrimination efforts. “There hasn’t 
been enough pushback on the abstrac¬ 
tion of diversity,” Bollinger says. 

What’s more, many whites now claim 
they are being disenfranchised as oth¬ 
ers are afforded undue advantage. A 
2017 NPR poll found that 55% of white 
Americans believe that white people are 
discriminated against, while, tellingly, a 
lower percentage said they had actually 
experienced discrimination. Moreover, 
renewed calls for diversity are playing 
out against resurgent white nationalism; 
a rise in bias crimes; and a President who 
has denigrated Mexicans, Muslims and 
blacks, among other groups. 

Although the worsening racial cli¬ 
mate appears to power the diversity 
industry, a number of studies suggest 
that these initiatives can actually make 
matters worse by triggering racial re¬ 
sentment. Think of the Google engineer 
who was fired for writing a memo derid¬ 
ing the company’s diversity efforts. He 


went on to file a class action claiming 
Google discriminates against conserva¬ 
tive white men before ultimately moving 
to arbitration. 

for diversity to become a reality in 
the nation’s workplaces, companies and 
institutions need to do more than recycle 
costly and ineffectual initiatives. Cyrus 
Mehri, a civil rights lawyer who success¬ 
fully litigated discrimination lawsuits 
against major corporations including 
Coca-Cola and Texaco, says companies 
need to analyze metrics related to hir¬ 
ing, pay, promotions and bonuses along 
racial and gender lines to detect and dis¬ 
rupt patterns of bias. 

“Everybody is quick to do 
unconscious-bias training and not inter¬ 
ventions,” says Mehri, who, with the late 
civil rights lawyer Johnnie Cochran, is 
credited with devising the NFL’s Rooney 
Rule, which requires a diverse slate of 
candidates for coach¬ 
ing and front-office jobs. 

“When you keep choosing 
the options on the menu 
that don’t create change, 
you’re purposely not creat¬ 
ing change,” he says. 

To wit, A Leader’s 
Guide: Finding and Keep¬ 
ing Your Next Chief Diver¬ 
sity Officer, a report published this year 
by the consulting firm Russell Reynolds 
Associates, stated that more than half of 
diversity professionals do not have the 
resources or support needed to execute 
programs and strategies. Only 35% had 
access to company demographic met¬ 
rics, and a survey of 1,800-plus com¬ 
pany executives found that diversity 
ranked last on a list of eight potential 
business priorities. 

But persistent failure appears not 
to have prompted many institutions to 
change course. Although Google report¬ 
edly spent $114 million on its diversity 
program in 2014, its diversity report this 
year showed that blacks made up just 
3.3% of the workforce and held 2.1% of 
tech and 2.6% of leadership roles. 

Why do companies spend so much to 
achieve so little? Lauren B. Edelman, a 
professor of law and sociology at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley, and the 
author of Working Law: Courts, Corpo¬ 
rations and Symbolic Civil Rights, found 


that courts tend to look for symbolic 
structures of diversity rather than their 
efficacy. In other words, the diversity ap¬ 
paratus doesn’t have to work—it just has 
to exist—and it can help shield a com¬ 
pany against successful bias lawsuits, 
which are already difficult to win. 

Misan Sagay, a black filmmaker and 
member of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences, says more atten¬ 
tion also must be paid to what happens 
once people of color are hired. “A lot of 
the times they want our physical pres¬ 
ence but not our voice,” she says, ex¬ 
plaining that real change begins with 
the composition of the studio executives 
who greenlight projects. “There should 
be some brown faces when I’m pitching,” 
she says. “Until there’s diversity at every 
level, I doubt filmmakers of color will be 
on a level playing field.” 

True progress won’t come without 
discomfort, says Darren Walker, presi¬ 
dent of the Ford Foun¬ 
dation, which allocates 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually to efforts 
promoting equality. “It re¬ 
quires incumbent leaders 
and managers to change 
their behavior and prac¬ 
tices,” he says. “It means 
that institutions have to 
change incentive structures and to fun¬ 
damentally interrogate their own behav¬ 
ior.” Walker adds that this is not just a 
conservative problem, as many purport¬ 
edly progressive fields, like fashion and 
entertainment, also lack diversity. 

In the end, racial diversity will not be 
ushered in by pledges, slogans or czars. 
It will be achieved only once white 
America is weaned off a prevailing nar¬ 
rative of racial pre-eminence, which 
can still be glimpsed in historical narra¬ 
tives, film and literature, and in racially 
offensive iconography like blackface. 
The seeds of this corrosive ideology 
are planted early, and a paradigm shift 
will require courageous leadership. Yes, 
change will require resources and re¬ 
solve, but no amount of money will suc¬ 
ceed alongside a willful negation of our 
shared humanity. 


Newkirk is the author o/Diversity, Inc.: 
The Failed Promise of a Billion-Dollar 
Business 


84 % 

of people who held 
Fortune 500 board seats 
in 2018 were white 
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President Trump 
speaks at a rally in 
a hangar at Al Asad 
Air Base, Iraq, 
on Dec. 26,2018 


Trump and the 
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Some time ago, a young 
combat veteran I’ve been 
mentoring for years sent 
me a troubling email. 

His unit was considering holding a significant ceremony at a property con¬ 
trolled by President Trump’s company. Given the recent public concerns 
about Air Force flight crews staying at a Trump hotel in the U.K., this young 
officer felt the appearance of enriching the Commander in Chief’s corporate 
pockets with Department of Defense funding was wrong. That is correct. 
But what is deeply disturbing is that he had to wrestle with these moral and 
ethical questions regarding his chain of command. He should be concentrat¬ 
ing on preparing for combat operations. 

At the highest levels of the military, these same political concerns 
are manifesting themselves in everything from hiding a Navy vessel, the 
U.S.S .John S. McCain, for fear of offending the President, to the current con¬ 
troversy over American military aid to Ukraine, which the President possi¬ 
bly held up in an attempt to pressure the Ukrainian government into inves¬ 
tigating a political rival. For our military, this kind of intrusion of domestic 
politics into national security is concerning. 

Trump’s relationship with the military is an odd mix. He was a cadet at 
a military academy who then avoided combat service in Vietnam through a 
controversial diagnosis of bone spurs. Counterintuitively, he enjoys a high 
percentage of support within military ranks (especially among enlisted men). 
His widely reported adulterous affairs and on-camera denials about paying 
off porn stars are behaviors that would destroy any military career, but he 
also seems to respect the military ethos deeply, always behaving very respect¬ 
fully when around senior military officers. I was interviewed about a possible 
Cabinet post in December 2016 at Trump Tower, and the then President-elect 
was respectful and personable, despite the fact that I had been vetted for Vice 
President by Hillary Clinton. And he peppered his Cabinet and closest advis¬ 
ers with “my generals”—Kelly, Flynn, McMaster, Mattis, Kellogg—although 
most of them have since been discarded in frustration. 

He works military themes into his long campaign speeches, including 
his support for big defense spending. He is clearly aware of the domestic 
political advantage that wrapping himself in the banner of the military— 
America’s most trusted institution—affords him. The President’s base gen¬ 
erally reveres the military, and the loudest cheers at his rallies are often 
for the armed forces. Also, he knows military votes matter with millions of 
active-duty personnel, reservists and veterans who turn out for elections. 

at the most basic level, the Trump strategic approach ensures a military 
that is well funded and combat-ready. Under him the Pentagon produced 
a reasonably effective National Defense Strategy. That strategy is notable 
for its pivot to emphasizing an emerging era of great-power competition 



after almost two decades of a counterterrorism 
strategy in the wake of 9/11. Both China and Rus¬ 
sia are increasing their military capability, and 
Trump—despite his seeming personal affinity for 
Vladimir Putin—has been supportive of direct¬ 
ing U.S. military readiness toward preparing for 
potential conflicts with them. 

Another clear element of the Trump strategy is 
to push our allies to spend more on their defense, 
thus reducing the burden on the U.S. This strategy 
has produced an uptick in defense spending in Eu¬ 
rope, although whether the NATO allies will in fact 
meet their pledge to hit the goal of 2% of GDP re¬ 
mains to be seen. Elsewhere, defense spending by 
allies and partners is rising in Asia (driven mainly 
by concerns about Chinese spending, particularly 
on the part of Japan and Australia) and the Middle 
East (where Iran’s bellicose behavior has had an 
effect, especially on the Israelis). 

Operationally, the Trump strategy appears to 

As 2020 approaches. 
Trump will likely 
seek to avoid a war 
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be “Talk loudly but avoid brandishing your stick.” 
The President talks tough on international chal¬ 
lenges, saying things like he would destroy Iran or 
rain “fire and fury” on North Korea, but he gener¬ 
ally seeks to minimize actually using the military, 
believing that the American public wants an end 
to the conflicts of the past two decades. In terms 
of China, the Administration continues to launch 
provocative “freedom of navigation” patrols in the 
South China Sea but has not taken more aggres¬ 
sive military action. Against Russia, the Trump 
approach seems to be supporting NATO by put¬ 
ting more troops in Europe (at least on a rotational 
basis and in nations toward which he feels per- 
- sonally well disposed, like Poland). He also tends 
g to move impulsively with little military consulta- 
□ tion or interagency advice, as he did in apparently 

1 pulling troops back in Syria after a phone call with 

2 the Turkish President—to the shock of the Penta- 
| gon and our allies in the region. 

£ Related to this, he seems to seek grand bar- 
| gains that he can categorize as resulting from 
a his personal engagement in the diplomatic pro- 
f cess. This has certainly been the approach with 
l North Korea and his “beautiful letter”-writ- 
g ing to close friend Kim Jong Un. Trump has also 
1 mused about meeting with President Rouhani 
fe of Iran, an approach that was abruptly rebuffed 


A 

Armored vehicles in 
Ghazni, Afghanistan, 
in August 2018 bear 
stencils of Donald 
Trump and Mel Gibson 


by the Iranians. The President appears to want a 
trade deal before the 2020 elections in the U.S. 
and seems willing to put security concerns on a 
back burner while seeking such an accord. Trump 
will certainly continue to try to reduce U.S. troop 
levels in Afghanistan. His strategy ignores the 
national-security implications of climate change. 

In terms of military technology, the President 
is personally disengaged, appearing content to 
allow his Defense Department to take the lead 
on procurement. Trump has touted arms sales to 
various nations (Saudi Arabia, Japan and others) 
as good business for the U.S., and he seems willing 
to provide technology transfers to sell such deals. 

while trump’s use of the military is largely con¬ 
ventional, much of what passes for strategy from 
the White House is oriented toward what will ben¬ 
efit his re-election campaign. As 2020 approaches, 
Trump will likely seek to avoid a shooting war, con¬ 
summate one or two diplomatic successes that can 
be categorized as avoiding conflict (especially with 
North Korea and possibly Venezuela) and push for 
continued military spending. He will undoubtedly 
continue to wrap himself in the military—and he 
won’t be the first President to do so. 

But the worry going forward is that the bitter, 
partisan tone of Washington will begin to bleed 
into our military. The debates that are likely to 
unfold over the use of military aid to Ukraine as 
a domestic political tool will seep into day-to-day 
conversations on warships, in hangar bays and on 
training ranges. Young military officers shouldn’t 
have to wrestle with the ethics of a paid event 
at a Trump property, and admirals and generals 
shouldn’t have to constantly assess how they can 
avoid the maelstrom of politics. Over time, even 
given the best efforts of the professional military, 
there will be corrosion in the chain of command 
and wasted energy dealing with these issues. 

I gave a speech in New York City about a year 
ago, and an elderly member of the audience asked 
me an unsettling question: “Admiral, things seem 
to be going to hell in a handbasket these days. 
When is the military going to do something about 
it?” I was shocked into silence for a few seconds 
before I said that America’s military has no role 
in domestic politics nor any inclination ever to 
have one. That foundational element in our re¬ 
public can be counted upon, no matter the politi¬ 
cal pressure—an important certainty in the age of 
Trump. But we need to be mindful of the difficult 
environment in which our military operates as the 
fierce winds of politics blow in this angry season. 


Admiral Stavridis (ret.) was the 16th Supreme 
Allied Commander for NATO and is an operating 
executive at the Carlyle Group 
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MATTHEW POBLANO, 17 
BAY SHORE, N.Y. 

“I applied for Naval 
ROTC and didn’t get 
accepted. I still wanted 
to be an officer. 

My recruiter told me 
that I could enlist and 
then go to college as 
a reservist and become 
an officer afterward... 
All Marines know 
that they’re warfighters. 
You join knowing 
that if you have to go 
to war, you go.” 
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THE WAY TO END AMERICA’S FOREVER 
WARS IS TO BRING BACK THE DRAFT 

BY ELLIOT ACKERMAN 

_ 
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Around Memorial Day 
each year, I take my 
children to Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


I’ve got friends buried there, and I think the best 
way to tend to their memory is to tell my kids 
stories about them. Who knows, maybe when 
my kids are grown up, they’ll pass some of those 
stories down to their own kids. I try not to take 
them on Memorial Day itself, as it is packed, so 
usually we wind up there after school the week 
before. Two years ago on our visit, a detachment 
from the Old Guard—the ceremonial troops who 
work at Arlington—was lined up in formation 
behind a riderless horse and caisson. My kids 
asked me what was going on, and I explained 
that the soldiers were preparing for a funeral. 

As I told this to my daughter, I caught myself 
staring across the Potomac, toward downtown 
Washington. Observing the indifferent afternoon 
hustle, a sadness came over me. But I was with 
my kids, so I shook it off. We visited a few more 
graves, I told a few more stories. Then we left. 

On the drive home my daughter asked if 
someday she would have to fight in a war. 

“Only if you want to, kiddo,” I answered, but 
could feel my response stick in my throat. 

I then glanced into the rearview mirror, at that 
little sliver of her face that was just her eyes, and I 
watched as she tried to understand the difference. 

2019 marks the first year someone born 
after 9/11 will be eligible to enlist in the armed 
forces to potentially serve in Afghanistan or 
another theater in the global war on terror. 
Never before in our history has an American 
been able to fight in a war that is older than 
they are. Currently our civil-military divide is 
arguably as wide as it has ever been. The bur¬ 
den of nearly two decades of war—nearly 7,000 
dead and more than 50,000 wounded—has 
been largely sustained by 1% of our popula¬ 
tion. From Somalia to Syria, American forces 
are engaged in combat. With recent military 


It’s been 18 years 

since 9/11. This 
year marks the first 
that someone can 
enlist to fight in a war 
that’s older than they 
are. I traveled with 
Gillian Laub to Parris 
Island, S.C.,to speak 
with new Marines 
about why they 
decided to serve. 

—Elliot Ackerman 


> 

MOHAMED 
ABDELHALIM, 17 

QUEENS, N.Y. 

“My father is a 
commercial pilot. 

I decided to join the 
Marine Corps because 
it’s more of a challenge, 
and it will help me 
become disciplined on 
my way to becoming 
a pilot. My dad did 
want me to do the Air 
Force, but it had to 
be the Marines.” 
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posturing against Iran, against North Korea, it 
is also easy to imagine our country sleepwalking 
into another major theater war. To avoid those 
outcomes—a major theater war, the continuance 
of our “terror wars,” the attendant loss of life—we 
must move the issues of war and peace from the 
periphery of our national discourse to its cen¬ 
ter. And the only way to do that, I increasingly 
believe, is to reconsider the draft. 

Congress has also taken a renewed interest in 
the draft, having created in 2016 a bipartisan Na¬ 
tional Commission on Military, National and Pub¬ 
lic Service charged with two missions. The first 
is to determine “whether the Selective Service 
registration requirement should be extended to 
include women”—this in light of the 2015 reforms 
that allow women un¬ 
restricted military ser¬ 
vice. The second is to 
“explor[e] whether the 
government should re¬ 
quire all Americans to 
serve in some capac¬ 
ity as part of their civic 
duty and the duration 
of that service.” The 

commission is slated to submit these recommen¬ 
dations to Congress and the President in March 
2020. This past January, while it continues to hold 
hearings in communities across the country, it 
released its first interim report. 

The report found that Selective Service is “a 
mystery to most Americans,” who were not aware 
that all men ages 18 to 25 have a legal obligation to 
register in case of a draft. Although the draft was 
abolished in 1973, the Selective Service registra¬ 
tion requirement was resumed in 1980, when after 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan, a capabil¬ 
ity to conscript was again deemed critical to the 
national defense. The system for registering for 
Selective Service is passive: it occurs when you 
apply for your driver’s license or federal student 
aid. Most American males aren’t even aware that 
they’re registered for the draft. Furthermore, the 
commission’s interim report deals explicitly with 
the numbers we’d be talking about if a draft ever 
again occurred. Under the military’s current stan¬ 
dards, 71% of Americans ages 17 to 24 do not meet 
the physical or mental qualifications for military 
service. People often assume the draft was compul¬ 
sory for an entire generation, but this was never the 
case. Of those killed in Vietnam, the war most inex¬ 
tricably linked to the draft, 69.3% were volunteers. 

to wage war, America has always had to cre¬ 
ate a social construct to sustain it, from the co¬ 
lonial militias and French aid in the Revolution, 
to the introduction of the draft and the first- 


The burden of nearly 
two decades of war has 
been largely sustained 
by 1% of our population 


CIERRA SMITH, 18 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

“In my school we didn’t 
talk about war much. 
Portland is a place where 
we don’t talk about the 
military. Growing up, 
it never felt to me like 
a war was going on. 

The first time I remem¬ 
ber learning about 
9/11 was around seventh 
grade. 9/11 all feels 
like history to me.” 
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ever income tax to fund the Civil War, to the 
war bonds and industrial mobilization of World 
War II. In the past, a blend of taxation and con¬ 
scription meant it was difficult for us to sustain 
a war beyond several years. Neither citizens nor 
citizen soldiers had much patience for command¬ 
ers, or Commanders in Chief, who muddled 
along. Take, for example, Washington reading 
Thomas Paine’s The American Crisis as a plea to 
his disbanding army before it famously crossed 
the Delaware (“These are the times that try men’s 
souls...”) or Lincoln, whose perceived misman¬ 
agement of the Civil War made his defeat in the 
1864 presidential election a foregone conclusion 
(until Atlanta fell to the Union two months before 
the vote). The history of American warfare—even 
the “good” wars—is a history of our leaders des¬ 
perately trying to preserve the requisite national 
will because Americans would not abide a costly, 
protracted war. This is no longer true. 

Today the way we wage war is ahistorical— 
and seemingly without end. Never before has 
America engaged in a protracted conflict with an 
all-volunteer military that was funded primarily 
through deficit spending. Of our current $22 tril¬ 
lion national debt, approximately $6 trillion is a 
bill for the post-9/11 wars. These have become 
America’s longest, surpassing Vietnam by 12 
years. And it’s been by design. In the aftermath of 
9/11, there was virtually no serious public debate 
about a war tax or a draft. Our leaders responded 
to those attacks by mobilizing our government 
and military, but when it came to citizens, Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush said, “I have urged our fel¬ 
low Americans to go about their lives.” And so, 
the war effort moved to the shopping mall. 

In fairness to Bush, when read as a response to a 
terrorist attack designed to disrupt American life, 
his remarks are understandable. However, when 
read in the context of what would become a two- 
decade military quagmire, those same remarks 
seem negligent, even calculated. This is particu¬ 
larly true for a generation of leaders (both Repub¬ 
lican and Democrat) who came of age in Vietnam, 
when indignation at the draft mobilized the boomer 
generation to end the war, one that otherwise might 
have festered on like the wars today. 

If after 9/11 we had implemented a draft and 
a war tax, it seems doubtful that the millennial 
generation would’ve abided 18 successive years 
of their draft numbers being called, or that their 
boomer parents would’ve abided a higher tax rate 
to, say, ensure that the Afghan National Army 
could rely on U.S. troops for one last fighting sea¬ 
son in the Hindu Kush. Instead, deficit spending 
along with an all-volunteer military has given 
three successive administrations a blank check 
with which to wage war. 
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ITZEL ANDRADE, 18 
DONNA, TEXAS 

“My mom came here 
from Mexico on her 
own. I didn’t have a 
male role model. My 
mom showed me you 
don’t need someone to 
rely on to be successful. 
I want to show her 
that I can be a strong, 
independent woman 
and make her proud. 

I wanted to join the 
toughest branch 
of the service.” 
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and wage war they have. Without congres¬ 
sional approval. Without updating the current 
Authorization for Use of Military Force, which 
was passed by Congress one week after 9/11. Cur¬ 
rently we live in a highly militarized society but 
one which most of us largely perceive to be “at 
peace.” This is one of the great counterintuitive 
realities of the draft. A draft doesn’t increase our 
militarization. It decreases it. 

A draft places militarism on a leash. 

In the run-up to the 2018 midterm elections, 
42% of Americans didn’t know whether we were 
still at war in Afghanistan. There are few debates 
in public life that should merit greater attention 
from its citizens than whether or not to commit 
their sons and daughters to fight and possibly to 
die. Imagine the debate surrounding troop levels 
in Afghanistan, or Iraq, or Syria, if some of those 
troops were draftees, or if your own child were el¬ 
igible for the draft. Imagine if we lived in a society 
where the commitment of 18- and 19-year-olds to 
a combat zone generated the same breathless at¬ 
tention as a college-admissions scandal. Imagine 
Twitter with a draft going on; snowplow parents 
along with millennial cancel culture could save us 
by canceling the next unnecessary war. 

By the end of Vietnam, after President Nixon 
eliminated the draft, the U.S. military was in 
shambles. It had morale problems. Drug prob¬ 
lems. Racial problems. It had lost America’s first 
war, and with the Soviet invasion of Afghani¬ 
stan and our failed bid to rescue our hostages 
from Tehran on the horizon, it seemed poised to 
lose the next one. From the detritus of the post- 
Vietnam military, a generation of officers—Colin 
Powell, Norman Schwarzkopf, Anthony Zinni, 
to name a few—began the decades-long work of 
thoroughly rebuilding and professionalizing its 
ranks. The most visible result of their toil played 
out in 1991, with scenes of ultra-sleek U.S. bat¬ 
tle tanks trouncing the Iraqi military (the world’s 
fifth largest at the time) in a whopping hundred- 
hour-long ground war. More recently, we’ve seen 
the high-tech efficiency and lethality of our mil¬ 
itary in its rapid ouster of the Taliban from Af¬ 
ghanistan and in the rush to Baghdad in 2003. 

Today, among many officers, particularly 
those senior officers who shepherded in that 
change, the idea of returning draftees to the mil¬ 
itary seems entirely regressive. Why would you 
degrade the finest fighting machine the world 
has ever known? It’s not a logic without merit, 
but professionalization has had its own draw¬ 
backs, ones that are perhaps more insidious to 
the fabric of a democracy than a draft would be. 

Not long ago, I was speaking on a panel about 
the integration of women into frontline combat 
units. The Department of Defense had recently 
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approved its new policy, and I argued that it was 
the military’s job—particularly that of my own 
service branch, the Marine Corps, which began 
implementation at a stubborn pace—to execute 
and support that policy, regardless of reserva¬ 
tions. A retired Marine colonel in the audience 
became incensed. He stood, prodding: on aver¬ 
age, women weren’t as 
strong as men. Could I 
deny this? No. Men and 
women were often sexu¬ 
ally attracted to one an¬ 
other. Could I deny this? 
Also no. Then how could 
I argue for integration 
when it would so clearly 
degrade our ability to fight and win wars? 

I replied that our military didn’t exist solely 
to fight and win our wars. Our military was also 
a representation of us. 

The colonel then turned to the crowd and, as if 
to prove his point, announced that if we took all 
the women in the room and pitted them against 
all the men in a “fight to the death,” everyone 
knew who would win. 

The idea that the military exists solely to fight 
and win our nation’s wars is as juvenile as the 
colonel challenging the audience to throw down. 
Might makes right is not the policy of the U.S. 
government, or at least shouldn’t be. If our mili¬ 
tary doesn’t represent our values, it can threaten 
to undermine them. The Founding Fathers un¬ 
derstood this. Their revolution relied on citizen 
soldiers, and they were suspicious of standing 
armies. It’s a suspicion we’ve since shrugged off. 


The military is also 
one of our great engines 
of societal mobility 


< 

ALEJANDRO 
FARCIERTMEJIA, 17 

BRONX, N.Y. 

“I have a personal 
experience with 9/11. 
Because of 9/11 ,1 was 
almost a miscarriage. 
Those events scared 
my mother, and her 
blood pressure shot 
up. Because of this, 

I wound up being born 
prematurely and ended 
up in an incubator. 
That shouldn’t have to 
happen to anyone else.” 


the concern about degrading our military’s ca¬ 
pabilities through a draft is legitimate. Conscrip¬ 
tion has only ever been used in this country to 
augment a core force of volunteers, and often to 
great effect. Our World War II military was 61.2% 
conscripted. In Vietnam, it was 25%. The ques¬ 
tion then becomes: Could you introduce a certain 
number of conscripts into the all-volunteer mili¬ 
tary at a lower rate without a meaningful degra¬ 
dation in its capability? And what would that rate 
be? Ten percent (130,000 people), 5% (65,000 
people), 1% (13,000 people)—and would those 
numbers be meaningful? 

What would be most meaningful might not ac¬ 
tually be the number of individuals drafted, but 
the specter of the draft itself. The idea that citizen¬ 
ship has a cost, that you owe something to society. 
Which leads to the question of who owes what? 

One of the central criticisms of the Vietnam- 
era draft was that it drew disproportionately from 
those of low socioeconomic backgrounds, while 
the children of the wealthy and influential were 
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able to finagle exceptions. Under rules promoted 
by Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, draft 
boards across the country were required to call up 
men with IQ scores below the military’s minimum 
standards to offset the recruitment deficit caused 
by college student deferments. Take for instance 
Harvard College, in which 19 alumni were killed 
in Vietnam, compared with Thomas Alva Edison 
High School, in lower-income northern Philadel¬ 
phia. Despite being ap¬ 
proximately one-quar¬ 
ter the size of Harvard, 

Edison high school suf¬ 
fered 64 alumni killed 
in action. Of the Har¬ 
vard alumni killed, only 
one was a draftee. 

Who gets drafted 
has always been just 
as important as whether or not there is a draft. 
In conflicts like Vietnam and the Civil War, the 
draft exacerbated social inequalities by provid¬ 
ing exemptions for the wealthy and influential. 
A certain type of draft could, however, become a 
tool to promote greater equality. It could create 
greater social cohesion. And, lastly, it could cre¬ 
ate greater accountability between our policies 
and our population. In the era of the 1%, of hyper¬ 
partisanship, of identity politics and divisiveness, 
a reverse-engineered draft could prove a power¬ 
ful tool to counteract these corrosive forces. 


Those whose families 
fall into the top income 
tax bracket would be 
the only ones eligible 


here’s what a reverse-engineered draft could 
look like: 

The Department of Defense would annually 
set a certain number of draftees for induction 
into the armed forces for two-year enlistments, 
which is half the typical enlistment of a volun¬ 
teer. This number would be kept small as a per¬ 
centage of the overall active-duty force, let’s 
say 5%, or 65,000 people, which is roughly the 
size of the Coast Guard. By keeping the num¬ 
ber small, we would retain the culture of pro¬ 
fessionalism born after the troubles of the post- 
Vietnam military. Upon induction, new service 
members are typically assigned military occu¬ 
pational specialties, like medic, truck driver or 
radio operator. However, in the past, another 
way people gamed the draft was to gain cushy 
assignments through influence within the mil¬ 
itary. In a reverse-engineered draft, inductees 
would only be eligible for military occupational 
specialties within the combat arms—infantry, 
tanks, artillery and the like. And with the recent 
integration of women, the gender divide would 
no longer be an issue as women would also be 
eligible not only for the draft but also for front¬ 
line service. 


> 

DENYA SWEET, 18 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

“9/11 really changed a 
lot of people’s lives. We 
moved out of New York 
City two years after 9/11 
My mom didn’t tell me 
the reason why we left. 
But my mom had 
a friend who died in the 
attack, and I’ve always 
wondered if that’s why.” 
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And no one could skip this draft, unlike 
previous drafts, where through the practice of 
hiring substitutes during the Civil War, or the 
hiring of certain podiatrists during the Vietnam 
War, the well-off adeptly avoided conscription. 
This placed the burden of national defense on 
those with the least resources. And when those 
wars turned to quagmires, elites in this country— 
whose children did not often fill the ranks—were 
less invested in the outcome. 

Which comes to a final, essential aspect of 
the reverse-engineered draft: those whose fami¬ 
lies fall into the top income tax bracket would be 
the only ones eligible. These are the children of 
the most influential in our country, those whose 
financial success in business, or tech, or enter¬ 
tainment have placed them in a position to bun¬ 
dle political contributions among their friends, 
or have a call returned by a Senator or member 
of the House. If the college-admissions scandal 
surrounding William Singer’s company the Key 
is any indication, it shows that this is a demo¬ 
graphic that does not sit idly by with regard to 
their children’s well-being. 

The military does—as the agitated colonel 
pointed out—exist to fight and win our nation’s 
wars. But it is also one of our great engines of 
societal mobility. Those who enlist are taught a 
trade, and if they earn an honorable discharge 
they’re granted tuition for college under the GI 
Bill. From the greatest generation to my own 
millennial generation, the social result has been 
transformative. And the military will continue to 
attract the professionals who wish to serve out a 
40-year career, as well as the ambitious citizens 
who wish to pull themselves up by their boot¬ 
straps with a four-year enlistment and the GI Bill. 
Our military continues to be an engine of societal 
mobility, but it also needs to return to being what 
it once was, a societal leveler, in which men and 
women of diverse backgrounds, at an impression¬ 
able age, were forced together in the pursuit of a 
mission larger than themselves. 

Why send our sons and daughters to fight and 
die in the name of unity? Couldn’t they sign up 
for Habitat for Humanity? Yes, they could, and 
opportunities to serve outside the military would 
still be important. However, an argument for 
mandatory national public service that excludes 
military service forgets perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant consequence of a draft, which is that with a 
draft the barrier to entering new wars would be 
significantly higher. 

We were more than 10 years into the wars 
before I ever heard anyone talk about the draft. 
It was the summer of 2012, a weekday after¬ 
noon in August, and I was in a motorcade es¬ 
corting the body of Gunnery Sergeant Jonathan 
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Who gets drafted has 
always been just as 
important as whether 
or not there is a draft 


KYLIE MURPHY, 18 
NORTON, MASS. 

“My grandfather was 
in the Marine infantry. 
But I’m not sure exactly 
what he did. Until now, 

I never thought to ask... 
Growing up, I never 
knew we were at war. 

I feel more mature being 
a Marine. I feel like 
my own person now.” 


W. Gifford, who had been killed in Afghani¬ 
stan a couple of weeks before, to Arlington 
National Cemetery. His coffin was loaded on 
a caisson, a riderless horse trailing behind, 
just like that day with my daughter. I was 
sitting shotgun while my friend T— drove. 

I’d known Gifford 
awhile, the two of 
us having served in 
the same special- 
operations unit, but 
Gifford and T— had 
been closer friends. 
As T— stared across 
the Potomac, to the 
lunchtime hustle of 
downtown Washington, he was angry, “Not a 
single person out there cares that Giflf’s dead. 
They don’t even know.” 

“Is what it is,” I said, affecting the doomy 
pragmatism fashionable among professional 
soldiers of that time. 

T—, however, was less sanguine. “F-ck it, 
man. I’m for a draft,” he said while gazing past 
the river, as if with those words alone he might 
condemn all those oblivious civilians to a year¬ 
long tour in Helmand province. 

T—was the consummate professional. He’d 
deployed as a special operator in Afghanistan, 
Iraq and several other war zones. If anyone be¬ 
lieved in the sanctity of the all-volunteer mili¬ 
tary, it should have been him. So he couldn’t be 
serious. Could he imagine how we’d perform 
with our ranks filled with draftees. “We’d suck 
at fighting,” I said. 

And he answered, “I’m not sure we need to 
be as good at this as we are.” 

At the time it surprised me to hear the most 
seasoned military professional I knew call for a 
draft. But it shouldn’t have. That day we’d been 
fighting for more than a decade and were poised 
to fight on for at least another. The profession¬ 
als across the river rushing to lunches while we 
buried Giff infuriated T—. Their indifference 
fueled these wars. As a soldier with three kids, 
too close to retirement to start a new career, 
he could say their indifference was, literally, 
killing his friends. And, with each successive 
deployment, also threatening to kill him. But 
could we blame civilians for their apathy? No 
one asked them to care about the wars. How to 
make them care? His answer was the draft. It’s 
become mine too. 

Ackerman is the author of three novels and 
the memoir Places and Names: On War, 
Revolution, and Returning. He fought in Iraq 
and Afghanistan as a Marine 
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Caroline Taylor at 
her grandmother’s 
house in North 
Ogden, Utah, in 
September. Her 
father Brent Taylor 
was killed in 
Afghanistan last 
year during his 
fourth deployment 
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1 Don’t Have 
Seven Arms 
To Hug 
Them All’ 

ONE YEAR AFTER A FATHER’S 
DEATH IN AFGHANISTAN, 

A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN 
STRUGGLE TO MOVE ON 

BY WJ. HENNIGAN/NORTH OGDEN 
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Jennie Taylor 
walks through 
the moonlit 
cemetery, past 
gray tombstones, 
faded bouquets 
and left-behind 
remembrances 


until she comes to her husband’s grave. Nearly 
a year has passed since Brent was killed in Af¬ 
ghanistan on his fourth combat deployment. 
She kneels in the damp grass and begins to cry. 
Tomorrow will be their 16th wedding anniver¬ 
sary, her first without him. 

A single gunshot took the father of her seven 
children, the mayor of her hometown and a dec¬ 
orated major in the Utah Army National Guard. 
At times, she believes she’s overcome the worst 
of the pain. But then there are other times, like 
tonight, when her heart feels as if it has been 
wrenched from her chest. 

The evening breeze blows strands of Jen¬ 
nie’s red hair onto her wet cheeks. She’s brought 
with her a collection of photographs: joyful mo¬ 
ments from their wedding day; military pro¬ 
motion ceremonies; events with their smiling 
blond kids. She reminds herself those happy 
days weren’t that long ago. But she’s caught in 
a grim reality. “I’ve been waiting for things to 
return to normal, but in my heart I know that’s 
not going to happen,” Jennie says. “I can move 
on and have a beautiful future for the next 10 to 
20 years, but this is still going to be part of my 
life. Brent is gone.” 

In an instant, Jennie and her family joined 
tens of thousands of others who have lost a 
loved one in combat, an unseen society that no 
one wants to join or ever fully identify with. 



A 

Megan Taylor and 
her brother Lincoln, 
on their living room 
sofa after returning 
home from school 


Who envisions themselves a widow at 39 years 
old? How can you accept that you’ll never again 
see the man you built your life with? And how 
do you tell seven children their dad is dead? 

Facing those questions over the past 
11 months has changed Jennie. Her adult life 
had been defined by Brent’s involvement in 
America’s forever wars, but she herself had been 
removed from it. Brent enlisted in the Utah Na¬ 
tional Guard in June 2003, three days after he 
proposed to her. In the years that followed, he 
was sent to bases around the country for train¬ 
ing missions ahead of his tours in Iraq and Af¬ 
ghanistan. He regularly missed holidays, an¬ 
niversaries, birthdays and key milestones like 
their children’s first words and first steps. Jen¬ 
nie, a former schoolteacher, was responsible for 
their home life. While Brent was on the other 
side of the globe, her world in North Ogden was 
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small. “I was always HOW dO VOU tell Seven 

a side player in this _ # 

wonderful man s life children their dad is dead? 

and gave him con¬ 
stant support, but 
now it’s entirely up 

to me,” she says. “When he died, every future 
goal of mine died. I’m sure every feminist would 
hate me for saying that, but it’s true. Now I’m 
trying to find who I am and how I move on a 
path forward for my family.” 

While the rest of America has remained dis¬ 
tant from the 18-year-old war that stole her 
husband, she has been drawn closer to it. It 
is now a central part of her life. Since Brent’s 
death, Jennie has sought out the soldiers with 
whom Brent fought and other families who 
have lost someone to war. She works on causes 
that show how the brunt of today’s conflict is 


borne by a few American military families and 
small communities. There are 14,000 American 
troops in Afghanistan now, down from about 
100,000 in 2011. An average of two American 
troops die there each month. But if you aren’t 
in the military or don’t have a family member in 
the military, today’s conflicts have little impact 
on your life. 

She’s launched efforts inside North Ogden 
to ensure that Brent’s legacy as mayor stays 
alive by throwing her political support behind 
a successor who’s committed to continuing 
Brent’s pro-business initiatives, which often 
rankled community elders. She’s also dedicated 
to seeing that some good ultimately comes 
from the bloody, and seemingly endless, Amer¬ 
ican wars abroad. She has launched a founda¬ 
tion in Brent’s name that helps widows and 
military families; she’s raising $60,000 for a 
gold-star family memorial in North Ogden and 
another in Salt Lake City; she’s spearheaded a 
blood drive, aims to sponsor a 5K race next year 
and perhaps coordinate a golf tournament; she 
attends and speaks at events around the coun¬ 
try. “I don’t have any education that qualifies 
me to lead these causes,” she says. “But I feel a 
responsibility to celebrate those who not only 
die for our country but are willing to sacrifice 
on behalf of this country.” 

She has learned things along the way. Her ex¬ 
perience with the military system that serves 
surviving families, for example, has been mixed. 
Getting widows’ benefits has been a challenge, 
and the government can be brusque. The Army 
still hasn’t told Jennie exactly what happened to 
Brent. All she knows is that an Afghan soldier, 
someone Brent was trying to help, shot him 
in the back of head during a routine march on 
base near Kabul, the Afghan capital. She doesn’t 
know who the killer is, how he pulled off the at¬ 
tack, what drove him to do it or whether any¬ 
thing has been done to prevent its happening 
again. She’s been told an investigation is in its 
final stages, but her questions keep piling up. 

Then there are the more immediate needs 
of her seven children, who range from 1 year to 
14 years old. When they wake up at 6 a.m., Jen¬ 
nie’s “reality show” begins. Seven breakfasts to 
be made. Seven sets of teeth that need brush¬ 
ing. They’ll need a ride to school. They’ll need 
to be picked up. They’ll need a cooler full of 
sports drinks for flag football and cheer prac¬ 
tice. They’ll need a ride there too. Laundry. 
Dinner. Baths. The routine repeats. There are 
no days off. 

Many people in North Ogden, a mountain- 
ringed middle-class suburb of nearly 20,000 
north of Salt Lake City, have helped. Brent was 
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elected to the city council here in 2009, and 
became mayor in 2013. He won re-election in 
2017. Neighbors in the largely Mormon commu¬ 
nity bring the family dinner every Tuesday and 
help with the children when they can. 

The only time Jennie has to herself is at 
night. That’s when she slips out of the house 
to be alone with Brent. It is nearly midnight 
when Jennie turns to leave the cemetery, 
the moon hanging between two peaks in the 
nearby Wasatch Range. Her alarm clock will go 
off in six hours, but one of the kids will nudge 
her awake first. 

jennie wasn’t home on the cloudy Novem¬ 
ber morning when two uniformed soldiers 
walked up her driveway toward their brown 
brick home. It was a Saturday and she was vis¬ 
iting college friends from Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity in Provo. Her mother Kristin was watch¬ 
ing the children, so when the soldiers appeared 
in the doorway, she called Jennie’s cell phone. 
But the soldiers couldn’t tell her anything. Pro¬ 
tocol demanded they speak to Jennie in person. 
She would have to travel 30 miles north to Utah 
National Guard headquarters in Draper to find 
out the news. 

Jennie tried to handle the situation. Maybe 
he was injured. Maybe he was paralyzed. Maybe 
he was handicapped. She couldn’t breathe, 
let alone drive. Her former roommate offered 
to take her, and as the landscape rushed by at 
70 m.p.h., Jennie tried to focus her thoughts by 
scribbling them down in orange pen: “If he is 
dead, I have to process this.” She wrote directly 
under it: “I don’t have a choice. I can’t fall apart. 
My kids matter most.” 

When she got to the long single-story head¬ 
quarters building, two soldiers were holding 
the glass doors open for her. As she stepped in¬ 
side and her eyes adjusted to the darkness, she 
saw another soldier standing stiffly at the next 
door. When she walked further inside, she re¬ 
alized that each door in the narrow hallway— 
perhaps a dozen or more—had a soldier posted 
in front of it. “And none of them would look at 
me,” Jennie recalls, tears welling up in her blue 
eyes. “That’s when I knew for sure he was dead.” 

She sat inside a cramped cream-colored 
conference room. The two officers told her 

Jennie hurried home to 
tell her children before 
the news reached them 
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Jennie measures a potential 
gravestone for her husband Brent 
on Sept. 17, the day before her first 
wedding anniversary without him 
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the details were murky, but it was known that 
Brent and another U.S. soldier were shot on 
Nov. 3, 2018, by one of the Afghan troops they 
were training during a routine hike near Camp 
Scorpion in Kabul, where Brent was based. 
Other Afghan troops in the unit had quickly 
drawn their guns and shot the killer dead. It 
was the fifth “insider attack” in four months, 
and the motives behind it remain unknown. 
Brent was evacuated to nearby Bagram Airfield 
and died during the short helicopter ride. The 
six-page military autopsy report, observed by 
TIME, contains grim details. The attacker shot 
Brent in the back of the head above his right 
ear; the bullet tore through his brain before ex¬ 
iting the left side of his forehead. The motive 
remains unknown. 

Later that day, the military issued a typically 
bland statement that an unidentified service 
member had been killed in Afghanistan, with 
the usual disclaimer that additional informa¬ 
tion would become public 24 hours after fam¬ 
ily notification. However, it didn’t take long for 
news of Brent’s death to spread through North 
Ogden. Jennie hurried home to tell her children 
before the news reached them. It would be the 
most difficult thing she would ever do. 

The kids had gone out for McDonald’s with 
Jennie’s stepfather and brother, and they hap¬ 
pened to pull up to the house at the same time 


Jennie did. They followed her into the house and 
down the carpeted stairway into the ground- 
floor living room: Megan, 13; Lincoln, 11; Alex, 
9; Jacob, 7; Ellie, 5; Jonathan, 2; and Caroline, 
11 months. Sitting around a leather sectional 
couch, they learned their father was dead. Seven 
sets of eyes looked back at Jennie in disbelief. As 
the news sank in, Jennie tried to embrace each of 
them to acknowledge each child’s grief. “It was 
hard because I’m not an octopus,” she says. “I 
don’t have seven arms to hug them all.” 

Three days after Brent was killed, his re¬ 
mains arrived on a hulking C-17 jet at Dover Air 
Force Base in the predawn mist at 4 a.m. Jen¬ 
nie and two of her kids looked on as six sol¬ 
diers with white gloves carried the flag-draped 
transfer case off the back of the plane. Jennie 
later put on a brave face and stood before cam¬ 
eras to give a short statement. “To call it a so¬ 
bering event would be an unspeakable under¬ 
statement,” she said, looking on blankly in a 

navy blue pea coat. 
“To say that our hearts 
are anything but shat¬ 
tered would be noth¬ 
ing short of true de¬ 
ceit. And yet, to deny 
the sacred honor that 
it is to stand that close 
to some of the freshest 


Jennie tries to get 
the kids to bed at the 
family’s ranch home, 
which Brent dreamed 
of turning into a farm 


One of the most 
difficult parts was how 
to deal with the 
things he left behind 
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blood that has been spilt for our country would 
be absolute blasphemy.” 

She spoke with Army Major Travis Reinold, 
who had traveled with Brent’s remains alone in 
the C-i7’s cavernous cargo hold from Afghani¬ 
stan. He did not witness Brent’s death, but had 
served the past three months with him. The 
two of them were part of a 10-officer team at¬ 
tached to the Army’s elite 75th Ranger Regi¬ 
ment. Their job was to train Afghan comman¬ 
dos so they could work with American special 
operators on raid missions. It was supposed to 
be a safe assignment. 

Reinold told Jennie how much the other of¬ 
ficers respected Brent. He told her how every¬ 
one on base knew him because his salt-and- 
pepper hair contrasted with that of the younger 
soldiers and Afghans. He told her that Afghans 
respected Brent because he spent time with 
them in their camps. Jennie knew this was 
true. Major Abdul Rahman Rahmani, an Af¬ 
ghan Army helicopter pilot, posted a letter on 
Twitter addressed to Jennie that outlined his 
admiration for Brent, whom he called a “com¬ 
passionate man whose life was not just mean¬ 
ingful, it was inspirational.” 

Over the next six days, the mortuary team at 
Dover prepared Brent for burial. They washed 
his hair, cleaned his wounds and dressed him in 
his blue Class A uniform. They pinned a golden 


oak leaf to each of his shoulders, indicating his 
rank as major, and more than a dozen medals 
and ribbons to the left side of his chest, includ¬ 
ing a Bronze Star; a Purple Heart; and a Com¬ 
bat Action Badge, a two-inch silver pin featur¬ 
ing a bayonet wrapped in an oak wreath. The 
meticulous process is carried out whether or 
not anyone decides to view the body. Jennie’s 
family did not. 

Brent’s remains landed at Roland R. Wright 
Air National Guard Base in Salt Lake City on 
Nov. 14. Six troops transferred the flag-draped 
casket to a white hearse, and more than two 
dozen law-enforcement officers on motorcy¬ 
cles fell into formation behind it as it drove the 
46 miles north to North Ogden on Interstate 15. 
Drivers yielded out of respect and people lined 
the roads and looked on from overpasses. Jen¬ 
nie, trailing the hearse in a white van with the 
rest of the family, felt like she was watching the 
funeral procession from outside her body. “It 
was like a movie,” she says. “People were every¬ 
where: kids, flags, adults. Everywhere.” 

In North Ogden, hundreds of residents 
stood in the cold for more than an hour along 
both sides of Washington Boulevard to see the 
mayor’s return. When the hearse rolled past, 
there was silence, except for the rumble of mo¬ 
tors from police vehicles and the flapping of 
American flags. 


At the end of a 
busy workweek, 
Jennie waits for the 
children to finish 
brushing their teeth 
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there are rosebushes in the Taylors’ front 
yard, a picturesque swirl of pink, white and ma¬ 
genta. But when they first began to bud this past 
springtime, Jennie despised them. “I felt like 
nature was mocking me,” she says. Brent had 
planted them there. 

One of the most difficult parts of Brent’s death 
was how to deal with the things he left behind. 
It wasn’t just the shoes, shirts, pants, suits, hats, 
underwear, uniforms and coats in closets and 
drawers. It was that he had left them on hooks on 
the bedroom door and by the front door. He was 
coming back in January—except he didn’t. 

Jennie couldn’t muster the strength to 
go through each of these items by hand. His 
clothes smelled like him. His shoes still had dirt 
in the treads from their garden. The other thing 
was that people from around the country who 
had seen her story on nightly newscasts were 
sending her things: a throw pillow with Brent’s 
face embroidered in the middle, a teddy bear in 
Army fatigues, a velvet blanket with an Amer¬ 
ican flag that featured each family member’s 
name on the stripes. 

One day, Jennie decided it all had to go. So 
one Tuesday morning, while she was at a polit¬ 
ical event, a group of women from the neigh¬ 
borhood came and spent several hours placing 
everything in more than a dozen black storage 
containers and carrying them into a shed in the 
backyard. “She needed to reclaim her life with¬ 
out swimming in mementos every day,” says 
Kristy Pack, Jennie’s younger sister, who lives 
about a mile away. 

But eliminating all of the reminders is impos¬ 
sible. Every day, Jennie drives the kids to school 
down Washington Boulevard, the street where 
Brent’s body returned home, past the Maverik 
gas station, one of the 
businesses Brent had 
helped lure to North 
Ogden, and past a pen¬ 
nant with Brent’s smil¬ 
ing face that hangs 
on a streetlight Brent 
helped install as part of 
his town “beautifica¬ 
tion program.” 

The family’s ranch 
house was entirely Brent’s idea. It’s built on an 
acre and a half of land that stretches like a big 
green blanket outside the back door. “He had a 
crazy idea that we could turn it into a farm,” Jen¬ 
nie says, smiling. “He didn’t grow up on a farm or 
anything, but he thought it would be a good idea 
for the kids to learn the virtues of manual labor.” 

They planted peaches, plums, pears, apples, 
apricots, hot peppers, sweet peppers, green 


beans, squash, tomatoes and even raised 19 
chickens in a coop. It was all irrigated through 
an elaborate system of 150 ft. of water hoses 
and diverters that Brent engineered. But in his 
absence, the farm has faded. The fruit lays in 
heaps under 41 hunched-over trees. The pink 
and black water hoses sit coiled in a pile. The 
chicken coops are empty. Weeds compete with 
the fruit and berry plants. Jennie is unsure 
about what to do with the land. “It’s really sad,” 
she says, picking a plump yellow peach from a 
sagging branch. “But it’s hard to find the time or 
energy to take care of everything.” 

She helps the children deal with the grief as 
best she can. She looks for signs of pain. Her 
own father committed suicide when she was 
10 years old, so she knows what it’s like to live 
with loss. Money is a constant concern. Jen- 


‘We’re not the only 
family to suffer 
tragedy in this country 
or in Afghanistan.’ 
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nie stopped teaching high school 15 years ago, 
so she and the kids depended on Brent’s mod¬ 
est government salary to get by. She received a 
lump sum of $400,000 from life insurance and 
gets monthly payments in veterans’ and survi¬ 
vors’ benefits. “It’s enough for now,” she says. 

Charity has made a big difference. Someone 
started a GoFundMe account that raised 
$500,000 for her family. The nonprofit 
Stephen Siller Tunnel to Towers Foundation 
paid off the remaining $250,000 balance on 
her mortgage. An anonymous donor contacted 
a local car dealer and gave the family a new 
metallic gold Chevrolet Suburban. A man from 
Florida cut the family a check for $10,000. 
And last Christmas, the children received 
truckloads of toys from people across the 
country. Jennie is grateful. She wrote 300 


Christmas cards responding to every letter that 
had a return address. And the money has made 
it possible to buy school supplies, clothes and 
groceries. “I thank God every day for what’s 
been given to us,” she says. “We’re not the only 
family to suffer tragedy in this country or in 
Afghanistan, for that matter, where innocent 
people die every day.” 

She is looking for ways to repay the debt. 
On a recent Tuesday, she dropped the children 
at school, then attended a business meeting 
about her foundation and Follow the Flag, 
another nonprofit that raises awareness of 
veterans’ issues. After that, she visited a local 
monument-maker to begin planning for North 
Ogden’s gold-star memorial and to look at options 
for Brent’s headstone, which she will share with 
him one day. In between, she took a phone call 
with Lynn Satterthwaite, a former North Ogden 
city-council member who is running for North 
Ogden mayor. The local politician Brent had 
asked to serve as acting mayor while he deployed, 
Brent Chugg, isn’t running. 

Jennie is concerned about whether Brent’s 
legacy is represented on the ballot. The 
initiatives he spearheaded—like business 
expansion, the town beautification program 
and construction plans around the local 
amphitheater—will likely be abandoned if an 
ally doesn’t see them through. She believes 
Satterthwaite will champion those efforts. 
“This is an older community that struggles with 
change,” she says. 

The day before her anniversary, Jennie gets 
home after her errands, just before the kids 
return from school. Within minutes, the liv¬ 
ing room is a mess of discarded clothes and 
mandarin-orange peels, the kitchen table 
covered with homework and books. An hour 
later, Jennie is out the door on a grocery run 
to purchase more oranges, Cheez-Its and fruit 
snacks for Megan’s cheer practice; Gatorades 
and brownies for Alex’s flag-football game; 
and a costume for Ellie, who has “Pirate Day” 
the next day at school. 

After the football game, she wrangles the 
kids for the nightly prayer before bed. They 
change into their pajamas, brush their teeth 
and retreat to their beds. Then the youngest 
children decide they also want a lullaby. Jennie 
steps into their darkened room and sings a Mor¬ 
mon hymn. Her voice carries down the hallway 
through the open bedroom door: 

For the temple is a holy place 

Where we are sealed together. 

As a child of God, I’ve learned this truth: 

A family is forever. □ 
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Ellie Taylor plays with 
cousin Vivian Pack in 
her bedroom. Resting 
on the dressers are 
two framed flags 
presented to each 
member of the family 
by the U.S. military 
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ON A SUNDAY MORNING IN THE SUMMER OF 2018, ARTHUR 
Gregg Sulzberger, a member of the fifth generation of the 
family that controls the New York Times, was changing 
the diaper of a member of the sixth, when the phone rang. 
Another mess: A few days earlier President Trump had in¬ 
vited Sulzberger, in his capacity as Times publisher, to a pri¬ 
vate meeting at the White House. Now a Trump tweet had 
not only made the meeting public but also asserted it had 
produced an unlikely meeting of minds: “Spent much time 
talking about the vast amounts of Fake News being put out by 
the media & how that Fake News has morphed into phrase, 
‘Enemy of the People.’ Sad!” 

What happened next amounts to the 
news as we’ve known it for decades. The 
Times put out a version of events contra¬ 
dicting the President’s. The White House 
doubled down. And the public took sides. 

But six months later, after accepting an¬ 
other White House invitation (this time 
on the record), Sulzberger sat down at a 
microphone and talked to someone else: the people who down¬ 
load The Daily, which is among the most popular podcasts in 
America and is produced by the New York Times. Listening is as 
different from reading as the Times of 10 years ago is from the 
news organization today, and it’s all there in “The President and 
the Publisher,” the Feb. 1 episode devoted to the meeting. From 
Sulzberger, you hear not only about the diaper, but also about 
waiting in the cold on Pennsylvania Avenue because the Secret 
Service didn’t know the publisher was coming. From Trump, 


there’s an evident boredom with questions of policy, then a plea 
delivered in honeyed tones: “But I came from Jamaica, Queens, 
Jamaica Estates, and I became President of the United States. 
I’m sort of entitled to a great story from my—just one—from 
my newspaper. I mean, you know.” 

trump triumphs is a pretty great story. It covered two- 
thirds of the Times front page the morning after an election re¬ 
sult that three years later still draws attention from other vital 
matters, including the signal accomplishment of the slender, 
bald young man seated on the other side of the Resolute desk. 
The American landscape is littered with the husks of news out¬ 
lets desiccated by the migration of life- 
giving attention from a page that folds 
to a page that glows. Worse, people tell 
pollsters they don’t even believe most of 
what they read on their news feeds. Yet in 
this forbidding new world the country’s 
stuffiest, most remote and self-important 
newspaper somehow became a relatable, 
nimble and savvy digital vehicle for what 
on many days is the best journalism in the world. 

Trump calls it “the failing New York Times,” but its stock 
sells for three times what it did a decade ago. Its 4.7 million 
paying subscribers is more than three times its print peak and 
growing so steadily that the company’s stated goal of 10 mil¬ 
lion by 2025 does not seem out of reach. The Times today pro¬ 
duces not only a profit but also a certain hope. Some “legacy” 
news outlets—the Washington Post, the Los Angeles Times, 
indeed, the very magazine you’re reading—were buoyed by 


Stock in ‘the failing 
New York Times’ 
runs three times its 
price a decade ago 
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second White 
House meeting, 
on Jan. 31 
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public-spirited billionaires. 
The Times not only found its 
own way, it slashed a shaft of 
light through the murk of so¬ 
cial media—those immersive 
platforms that have gummed 
up the machinery of democracy by reducing citi¬ 
zens to followers and news to content. 

“I actually hate the word content,” Sulzberger 
says. “It’s a word for junk ... the junk you shovel 
into Facebook. 

“What we do is journalism.” 


informal and intense, Sulzberger embodies 
every sort of generational change at the Times. He 
turned 39 on Aug. 5, and was not yet 35 when in 
2013 he found himself tasked with addressing the 
organization’s digital future, as leader of the call 
to arms formally known as the Innovation Report. 

The situation was dire. Revenues were skidding, as 
was print circulation. The home page was hemorrhaging view¬ 
ers. Digital ads were down, and no one was sure what to do next. 

“The newsroom was not always brimming with optimism,” 
says Bill Keller, who presided over three rounds of staff cuts 
as top editor before retiring in 2011. “It was a gloomy time.” 

Yet in other ways the Times was going great guns. Even as 
it trimmed its staff, it was snapping up top talent that compet¬ 
ing newspapers were shedding. Rival reporters long put off by 
the Times’ smugness and internecine culture found there was 


Arthur Ochs“Punch" 
Sulzberger 

1963-1992 


Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger Jr. 

1992-2017 


Arthur Gregg 
Sulzberger 

2018-present 


no other place as prominent that supported their 
work. During the Great Recession, which hastened 
the collapse of the newspaper industry, the Times 
did something extraordinary: it spent, investing 
in its core mission of newsgathering—its news¬ 
room never fell below 1,100 people—with money 
no longer ready at hand. 

To come up with cash, the company sold off 
great chunks of itself. It sold TV stations and 
radio stations. It sold the Boston Globe, its slice 
of the Boston Red Sox and a chain of smaller 
newspapers. It sold part of its new headquarters, 
a 52-story showpiece designed by Renzo Piano, 
a famous Italian architect. In 2009, the darkest 
hour, the company went hat in hand to a Mexican 
billionaire. Carlos Slim lent the Times $250 mil¬ 
lion in exchange for deeply discounted stock op¬ 
tions that eventually gave him a 17% stake in the 
company. But it would never be his. 

All voting shares are held by the Ochs- 
Sulzberger Family Trust, established in 1997, 
controlled by a handful of descendants of Adolph 
Ochs’ only daughter and devoted to the propo¬ 
sition that some things are more important than 
money. SEC filings state the trust’s “primary ob¬ 
jective” is that the Times continues “as an inde¬ 
pendent newspaper, entirely fearless, free of ul¬ 
terior influence and unselfishly devoted to the 
public welfare.” It must have been in that spirit 
that the company in 2009 suspended its dividend, 
the quarterly payout to stockholders that could 
bring $1 million a year to a member of the trust. 

“I grew up in a family that had a lot of pride in 
this place and a lot of love for this place,” says Sulz¬ 
berger, in his sixth-floor office in the Times building, 
which it is buying back this year. “And some of the 
bravest and most important moves made to protect 
this place were actually made by folks who never 
worked a day here, for whom the strength of this in¬ 
stitution, particularly the strength of the newsroom, 
was the priority that we should always put first.” 

And yet, the scion of the Times grew up de¬ 
termined to avoid the family business. His father 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger had been publisher of the 
Times since A.G. was in middle school. His mother 
Gail Gregg had also worked as a journalist. But the 
son had an independent streak. He grew up on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side and was in a bowl¬ 
ing league. He worked on the paper at the private 
Fieldston School, but prepared for a career in something else, 
maybe the environment. Matt Baldwin, who has known Sulz¬ 
berger since West End Collegiate preschool, associates him with 
a love of outdoors, including the city: “ Let’s go check out Staten 
Island today.” He was a picky eater. 

“My form of contrarianism is I’m going to do something dif¬ 
ferent, you know?” Sulzberger says. Becoming a journalist “just 
felt so predictable.” Unfortunately he showed talent in a feature¬ 
writing class at Brown and admired the penetrating critiques of 
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the teacher, Tracy Breton, a Pulitzer Prize winner who coaxed 
him into an internship at a Providence, R.I., paper. “And so I gave 
it a shot. And ended up loving it.” He moved on to the Oregonian 
in Portland, and in 2009 agreed to come home to the Times. 

Even—maybe especially—for a Sulzberger, the newsroom 
was hugely intimidating. The Times has won 127 Pulitzer Prizes, 
nearly twice as many as any other outlet, and projected the staid 
confidence of the Establishment it embodies. While his last 
name certainly got him a job at the Times and may have helped 
him onto the front page, it was the quality of his reporting and 
writing that landed him there some 40 times (though he may 
be best remembered for a Food section cover about being a veg¬ 
etarian: MEATLESS IN THE MIDWEST: A TALE OF SURVIVAL). 

“Probably one of the quickest studies I’ve ever worked with,” 
says Adam Bryant, who was his editor when Sulzberger was the 
Kansas City bureau chief, where he landed after a year and a half 
in the newsroom. “He’s always learning and synthesizing and 
asking ‘What makes sense here?’ whether it’s a story, a leadership 
challenge or the strategy for the future of the New York Times. ” 

In 2013, Sulzberger was back in New York, learning edit¬ 
ing on the metro desk and looking for¬ 
ward to the possibility of the ultimate > 

adventure as a foreign correspondent, 
when Keller’s successor as top editor, 

Jill Abramson, asked him to steer the 
committee on what the Times should be 
doing online. “I wasn’t exactly the most 
digital person in the newsroom,” he says. 

He didn’t have a Facebook account, and had posted on Twitter 
maybe twice. But he was told he had no choice. 

“The miscasting ended up being a really good thing,” he says, 
articulating what would become his management method, “be¬ 
cause I went in absolutely certain that I did not know enough 
and that I had to learn. As a reporter you know this, right? You 
think you have the story, and the more you talk to people, even 
when you’re hearing consistent things, not everyone else is con¬ 
necting the dots. And at some you point you say, ‘Oh, here is 
the story.’ And to me the story was that the New York Times 
was holding the future at arm’s length.” 

Not anymore. Five years later, the 
Times still publishes in print (and makes 
a nice profit on it) but seems to exist first 
and naturally in the digital realm. Stories 
appear in combinations of words, images, 
video, and graphics with a fluidity that 
feels both immediate and thoughtful. It 
can reconstruct a fatal avalanche, offer a 
tour of Guantanamo, get to the bottom of a chemical-weapons 
attack and take the reader with its architecture critic to a new 
office park he finds appalling. 

And if it fails to grasp the idea of news alerts—the Times is 
much less likely to ping a phone with actual breaking news than 
with a tease for a story it wants to show off—there’s a lot to show 
off. The newsroom produces a major investigation or ambitious 
enterprise story almost daily—and in formats that serve both the 
reader and the Times. Consider the case of a rash of taxi-driver 
suicides in New York: It is one thing to read a long story explain¬ 
ing that the drivers were unable to pay their debts not because 


The Times now 
seems to exist first 
and naturally in 
the digital realm 


Uber was taking their fares, but because a mendacious city taxi¬ 
cab commission pumped the price of a medallion to levels that 
mathematically could not be paid back. But it’s something else 
to hear the reporter walk you through it all on The Daily and 
mention, in passing, “We talked to 450 people for this story.” 

looming behind all this newness is the baggage that 
comes with “legacy” media. In the early 21st century the Times 
accumulated a string of controversies including employment of 
a fabulist reporter (Jayson Blair), the subsequent resignation of 

its top two editors and the interrogation 
of its pliant coverage of the George W. 
Bush Administration’s rationale for in¬ 
vading Iraq. Then on May 14, 2014, Sul¬ 
zberger’s father fired Abramson, the first 
woman to serve as executive editor. One 
day later, a leaked copy of the Innovation 
Report appeared on BuzzFeed, baldly 
laying out the paper’s shortfalls in the 
digital realm, and the reasons. 

But what could have been another scandal was read, both 
inside and outside the company, as a welcome dose of candor. 
The reaction became the first expression of a transformation 
nudging the Times toward the fail-forward culture of a startup. 
Lots of things were tried: The first smartphone app, NYT Now, 
turned out to be a flop, but was cannibalized wholesale to pro¬ 
duce the one now on millions of phones—a long, rich scroll, con¬ 
stantly updated, that drives the newsroom metabolism as the 
front page used to. The cooking app launched in 2014, on the 
other hand, was an instant hit, and puzzles a no-brainer (“I take 
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no time for throat clearing, required the 
Times to find a voice. “We can be our best 
version of ourselves, in a new medium, 
in a new way,” says Sam Dolnick, a Sulz¬ 
berger cousin who oversees the podcast. 

In June, the Times unveiled The 
Weekly, a half-hour documentary series 
backed by FX and Hulu, that seeks to join 
the ranks of Frontline and 60 Minutes. The 
taxi story was the second episode. Experi¬ 
ments with augmented and virtual real¬ 
ity also continue, says Sulzberger, who as 
an executive tends to hold to his conclu¬ 
sions fiercely. (“He can sometimes be con¬ 
vinced his point of view is not the right 
point of view,” says CEO Mark Thomp¬ 
son.) The long-term goal, Sulzberger says, 
is to cultivate relationships and build 
trust “with a whole different section of 
readers, by meeting them where they are, 
in the form that they want to be met at.” 

To pay for all this, however, the com¬ 
pany looked not to the future but to the 
past: it asked people to subscribe. And 
from that, more than money flowed. 


the paper for the crossword”). After years of seeing digital in¬ 
novators leave in frustration, the Times became a magnet for 
web developers, multimedia producers, and product special¬ 
ists who might do their work and move on. Most of the journal¬ 
ists who worked on the Innovation Report are no longer there. 

“People come through. You’re not going to spend your whole 
life here,” says Dean Baquet, who succeeded Abramson, and 
persuaded Sulzberger to leave reporting to become head of 
newsroom strategy. “It’s constant experiment. Constantly try¬ 
ing things. Print did not allow for experimentation. It could 
not. It was like a manufacturing plant.” 

The newcomers are shaping this newly flexible Times, some¬ 
times into contortions that, once public, can resemble spectacles. 
In August, after a black female opinion contributor called out a 
white male editor for racial insensitivity on Twitter, the editor 
was demoted. It was all written up in the Times, along with the 
newsroom town hall where Baquet, who is African American, 
fielded questions from employees alive to issues around gen¬ 
der, race and patriarchy that are challenging workplaces every¬ 
where. At the newspaper of record, the question was why it did 
not label the President “racist.” “This is hard stuff,” Baquet said. 

The Daily was created by an arrival from public radio and took 
off like a shot with host Michael Barbaro, rising from 5.8 million 
downloads in February 2017 to 48 million in June 2019. It was, 
on one hand, an example of restlessness rewarded: the Times 
was present with a new form when appetite for that form soared. 
But it also revealed a unique resource the Times had not realized 
it could exploit: its newsroom of 1,600 brimmed with experts. 
And on The Daily, they sound careful, relatable, professional—a 
lot like a news story written to go online. The Internet, which has 


this is where the story of the Times 
pierces the fog enveloping news and 
information the world over. 

“We have to produce journalism worth paying for,” Sulz¬ 
berger says, a lot. It’s something the print Times actually never 
stopped doing. To this day the largest share of the company’s 
revenue flows from its print edition—a splendid platform, valu¬ 
able for ease of navigation, serendipity, graphics that can spread 
across two pages and the tactile pleasure of newsprint. A half¬ 
million readers have remained loyal as the annual price of a 
daily subscription can easily reach $1,000. At newsstands, the 
Sunday paper now goes for $6. 

But on the Internet, people were conditioned to expect infor¬ 
mation to be free. When, in 2011, the Times began allowing only 
the first 20 (now 10) stories to land on your screen at no charge, 
then required payment, “it was a big bet,” says David Perpich, 
a Sulzberger cousin with an M.B.A. from Harvard who joined 
the Times as it instituted the paywall. “I don’t think we real¬ 
ized how big the bet would be and how important it would be.” 

But there was no choice. For a hundred years, newspapers 
had relied chiefly on the sale of ads to cover most of the bills. 
The Internet made that impossible, scattering eyeballs across 
zillions of sites. You simply cannot support a newsroom on the 
money brought in by digital ads attached to news stories—no 
matter how viral your content. 

BuzzFeed, founded on virality, laid off 200 journalists in 
2019, and its leader is urging consolidation among other online 
newsrooms, a trend that has accelerated across the industry in 
recent weeks. 

Still, among legacy outlets, only the Wall Street Journal and 
Financial Times (whose readers might expense their subscrip¬ 
tions) had dared erect a paywall by the time the Times did. 
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Executives had no real idea how many people would pay money 
of their own. When subscriptions hit half a million, some won¬ 
dered if a plateau had been reached. But as the digital product 
improved, so did the numbers. And the news certainly helped. 
Like ratings for cable news, subscriptions surged during the 
2016 presidential contest, and soared after the result. For the 
Times, the “Trump bump”—more than 300,000 new subscrip¬ 
tions in the final quarter—would drop off in 2017. Subscriptions 
since have been roughly steady and mostly robust, nearing the 
halfway point on the road to 10 million. 

“There is no greater media success story of the last eight 
years than the Times paywall,” says Jack Shafer, the media col¬ 
umnist for Politico. 

But the breakthrough brought more 
than money. It also brought a direct con¬ 
nection with the reader, a channel by¬ 
passing everything the Internet (and es¬ 
pecially social media) has put in the way. 

As a subscriber, you’re going somewhere 
specific for news, rather than finding it 
placed in front of you by an overpolitical uncle, or an algorithm 
engineered to encourage outrage because outrage means more 
time on the site. You have a direct line to a professional news 
organization, one with biases and flaws but also something else: 
responsibility for what it publishes. 

Facebook and Instagram do not have the same responsibility. 
Neither does YouTube or any other part of the Internet. Congress 
absolved online platforms for most of what gets posted on them in 
Section 230 of the Communications Decency Act of 1996. At the 
time it passed, tech still looked like a force for unmitigated good. 

What followed, of course, was a hard lesson in human nature, 


Sulzberger found one with deep consequences for democ- 
a partner in Times racies, relying as they do on agreed-upon 
editor Baquet, left facts. The ambient confusion has been 

exploited by authoritarians, who label 
critical news coverage “fake” and push 
their preferred version of reality through state media, social 
media or private outlets that have sold out. 

News organizations are businesses too, but—crucially— 
businesses based on providing what a citizen needs to know. The 
core transaction of a traditional news organization is a whole¬ 
some one, grounded in what might be called the civic impulse. 
That impulse is what drives editors to argue among themselves 

about what is worthy of the front page 
and what stirs a reader to examine it. It’s 
also what impelled the Sulzberger family 
to shovel money into a newsroom after it 
ceased to be lucrative. 

Why didn’t this happen elsewhere? 
A generation ago, family ownership of 
a newspaper was regarded as what pro¬ 
tected quality journalism from the predations of the markets 
the way the First Amendment protected it from the government. 
But most of the great newspaper families—the Chandlers of the 
Los Angeles Times, the Bancrofts of the Wall Street Journal, the 
Binghams of Louisville—did not survive even the flush times. 
“It’s usually a case of family members being really unhappy or 
the wrong person being put in the job with the result that the 
company blows up,” says Donald Graham, whose family sold the 
Washington Post to Amazon founder Jeff Bezos in 2013. “And 
that has never been the case at the New York Times. I’m happy 
to talk about A.G., I think this guy is aces.” 


Social media 
obscures the civic 
impulse at the core 
of the news business 
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The fourth generation of the Ochs- 
Sulzbergers, led by A.G.’s father, took 
pains to ensure that other branches of 
the family were involved in choosing the 
new publisher, even hiring a psycholo¬ 
gist specializing in dynastic succession in 
family-owned firms. When the competi¬ 
tion formally opened sometime in 2015, 
all three cousins—Dolnick, Perpich and 
A.G.—raised their hands. And all remain 
with the company, where they are viewed 
with respect and some wonder. 

“The three of them, it’s like they were 
grown in a lab,” says James Bennet, who 
edits the Times editorial page. “They’re 
young, but they kind of came of age as 
all this disruption was happening, and 
they must have been conscious that 
on their watch, whether the New York 
Times is going to survive is going to be 
a real question.” 

THE EXISTENTIAL CHALLENGES keep 

on coming. With murder surpassing 
combat as the leading cause of on-the-job 
fatality for journalists, Sulzberger no lon¬ 
ger waits for a White House invitation to 
confront a U.S. President who demonizes 
independent reporters and cossets despots who jail and even 
kill them. The publisher noted in a Sept. 23 op-ed that the State 
Department has ceased warning U.S. journalists who face arrest 
abroad. When the Times’ Cairo bureau chief was threatened, he 
had to be spirited to the airport by the Irish embassy. 

Yet the primary destroyer of journalists remains the Inter¬ 
net, especially at the community level, where 1,800 local pa¬ 
pers have been shuttered since 2004 and hedge funds joust to 
wring those that remain. To turn that around, hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars are being spent by charities, think tanks, and 
even Google and Facebook, which have a business interest in 
quality content: when Facebook set up a news feed highlight¬ 
ing local stories, it discovered a third of Americans lived where 
it could not find the five stories per day needed for “Today In.” 

The responsible rich are also helping, investing in papers in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Minneapolis and more. Should a proven 
template for subscriptions emerge, it’s not impossible to imag¬ 
ine someone of extravagant means seeding it in communities 
across the country the way public libraries were by Andrew 
Carnegie a century ago. 

Is the Times that model? “If we can do 5 million, I do sort 
of wonder whether other American newspapers shouldn’t be 
aiming a bit higher,” says Thompson, the Times CEO. “I don’t 
think our advantages are so unique that others couldn’t do it. 
Journalism which can’t be paid for isn’t going to exist.” 

It may be a question of scale. “The Internet, tradition¬ 
ally, is winner take most,” notes Rich Greenfield, a media- 
technology analyst. And Jodi Rudoren left her job as a senior 
Times strategist to edit the Forward to try to discover a way 
for smaller media like the Jewish news outlet to survive. “The 


Times model may work for a couple of 
places,” she says, “but it absolutely will 
not work for the many journalistic enter¬ 
prises we need for a vibrant democracy.” 

One challenge of a “subscriber-led” 
approach is all too evident in the age of 
Trump: people take sides. The Times’ 
marketing slogan—“The truth is worth 
it”—itself walks the line between fearless 
reporting and confrontation. On Twitter 
there were calls to cancel subscriptions in 
early August over a stenographic headline 
(trump urges unity vs. racism) that 
was changed for the next edition. “They 
are completely reader-focused now,” says 
Shafer. “And I think that’s why Dean 
Baquet went on his groveling tour to ex¬ 
plain what was just a sh-tty headline.” 

In many ways, the fevered atten¬ 
tion signals the stakes—for the leader 
of a free press, in a fraught world. So 
for the Times, perhaps the trickiest part 
may be signing subscribers who do not 
fret about the Republic but are keen on 
movies, science, books—the world the 
Times has always offered. A parenting 
app is being weighed. Among the op¬ 
portunities of the digital world is leav¬ 
ing behind baggage, including the long-held reputation as 
an “elite” read. “There’s a percentage of people who will lis¬ 
ten to The Daily every day who don’t know it’s from the New 
York Times,” Sulzberger says. And each can become a sub¬ 
scriber for $15 a month—less, with promotions. That’s why 
Facebook, Instagram and the rest still feature in the Times’ 
strategy. Those first 10 free stories have to appear some¬ 
where, and the Times gathers page views on the scale of Fox 
News and CNN. The idea is to cast the net as widely as pos¬ 
sible for subscribers and then, with each scroll, tap and alert, 
become as much a part of daily life through the phone as the 
newspaper once was. 

That means treating the reader with a certain deference. If 
your data is mined, it’s done relatively lightly. The Times in¬ 
vites advertisers to buy ads in stories based not on who’s read¬ 
ing them but on the emotional response a story evokes, like 
“happy” or “inspiration.” In May, a Times rep informed an au¬ 
ditorium of advertising buyers, “We now have more than 18 
emotions available.” What advertisers are really buying is some¬ 
thing rare on the Internet: a committed relationship. 

Only subscribers, for instance, get access to “Times Insider,” 
featuring interviews with reporters and behind-the-scenes ac¬ 
counts of major stories. It’s a daily, online version of something 
older, the annual Family Assembly, when members of the Sulz¬ 
berger family gather at the Times headquarters for a day. 

“We invite a foreign correspondent every year to talk about 
what they do,” says Sulzberger, explaining how it works. “And 
the reporters are always asking me, like, ‘What should I ex¬ 
pect? What’s the crowd going to be like?’ And I would say, ‘Like, 
they’re just the biggest fans of the New York Times.’ ” □ 


Bad news 

Newspaper-industry circulation 
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SOURCE: PEW RESEARCH CENTER. 
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Celina Padilla 
holds Amina after 
an overnight stay 
at M&M Daycare 
in the Bronx; the 
facility provides 
24 -hour coverage 
for parents who 
work the night shift 
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OTHER 

PEOPLE’S 

CHILDREN 

On assignment for 
TIME, in partnership 
with Fotografiska 
New York, 
photojournalist 
Anastasia Taylor- 
Lind spent five 
months embedded 
with New York 
City families and 
caregivers to 
document the 
often invisible 
village required to 
raise a child; 
a larger collection 
of this work will 
be on display at 
Fotografiska New 
York in 2020. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY ANASTASIA 
TAYLOR-LIND 



COST? 

THE BRUTAL MATH OF CARING 
FOR CHILDREN IN AMERICA 

BY KATIE REILLY AND BELINDA LUSCOMBE 

ASHLEY ALCARAZ REMEMBERS WHEN SHE STARTED TO 

regret entrusting her infant daughter Paysen to an unlicensed 
in-home day care when she returned to work. She found out 
her daughter had been sleeping on the floor in a house where 
dogs and cats roamed around, and she worried that older tod¬ 
dlers might step on the baby. After her request that the baby 
sleep in a crib was ignored, she pulled Paysen out, but the day 
care had been the most affordable nearby option and Alcaraz 
had already used up her allotted three weeks of paid maternity 
leave—in addition to three weeks of unpaid leave—from the Iowa 
hospital where she works as an X-ray technologist. Desperate 
for trustworthy care, she enrolled Paysen at Tipton Adaptive 
Daycare in Tipton, Iowa, which was more expensive, at $640 
per month—about 18% of her income—but the most affordable 
licensed childcare available. It was worth the cost, Alcaraz felt, 
because she could tell the staff cared about her daughter, greet¬ 
ing the 16-month-old by name each morning. 

Still, Alcaraz, 25, and her boyfriend now often run out of 
money for groceries while paying the day-care bill. “Right now, 
it’s paycheck to paycheck,” Alcaraz says. “It’s a struggle.” 

Affordable childcare is at once one of the most tantalizing 
promises of contemporary American life, and the most broken. 
Our modern economy cannot function without a system for the 
nurturing of our youngest citizens—as of 2017 there were nearly 
15 million children under 6 in this country with all available par¬ 
ents in the workforce. But for everyone except the very wealthy, 
childcare is ruinously expensive. In 28 states and the District 
of Columbia, one year of infant care, on average, sets parents 
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back as much as a year at a four-year pub¬ 
lic college, and nationally childcare costs 
on average between $9,000 and $9,600 
annually, according to the advocacy orga¬ 
nization Child Care Aware. Many parents 
spend far more. In Boston, 36-year-old 
Amy Deveau will spend $21,000 this year, 
a third of her salary, on day care for her 
2-year-old—more than she would spend 
on tuition and fees if her daughter were 
enrolled at the University of Massachu¬ 
setts. “What’s crazy is that you have 18 
years to plan for your child to go to college 
and put together your savings accounts 
and work on loans,” Deveau says. “You 
don’t have the luxury of having 18 years 
to plan for day care.” 

Nearly 2 million parents had to leave 
work, change jobs or turn down a job offer 
because of childcare obligations in 2016, 
according to an analysis by the Center for 
American Progress (CAP), a left-leaning 
think tank. America’s rickety childcare 
infrastructure is a drain on parents, who 
lose up to four times their salary in lifetime 
earnings for every year they’re out of the 
workforce, but even more of a drag on the 
U.S. economy, costing it $57 billion every 
year in lost earnings, productivity and rev¬ 
enue, according to a report published in 
January by ReadyNation, a nonprofit ad¬ 
vocacy group of business executives. 

The burden of childcare beleaguers 
economic growth on two fronts, tamping 
down the productivity of citizens as well 
as pushing more of them onto taxpayer- 
sponsored programs such as SNAP (for¬ 
merly known as food stamps), WIC (ben¬ 
efits for low-income mothers) and TANF 
(welfare). Cruelly, it’s usually the more 
impoverished who find it most difficult 
to afford childcare and thus advance their 
careers and become more prosperous, fur¬ 
ther stymieing economic mobility. But 
perhaps the most damaging punch that 
unaffordable childcare is dealing to the 
U.S. economy is its diminishing of future 
generations. Young Americans are having 
fewer children—the 2018 birth rate was 
the lowest in 32 years—and according to 
a survey conducted by Morning Consult 
for the New York Times, the expense of 
childcare is the No. 1 reason. 

Yet caregivers can’t just charge less. 
So confounding is the childcare econ¬ 
omy that despite the sticker shock for par¬ 
ents, looking after children remains a very 
poorly paid job. Deborah VanderGaast, 



Rachel Kahan 
nurses her 
daughter Michaela, 
while nanny 
Annie Nabbie 
trims the child’s 
toenails. Nabbie 
immigrated 
from Trinidad, 
and last year 
Kahan co-signed 
her green-card 
application; when 
it was approved, 
both women stood 
in Kahan’s kitchen 
and cried 
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Deki Choden left 
her two sons to 
work as a nanny 
in America—one 
attends boarding 
school in India; 
the other lives 
with family in 
Bhutan. During 
their monthly 
phone call, 
Choden’s charge 
Jamison, left, asks 
her older son if he 
misses his mom. 
No, he says. He 
needs to focus on 
his studies; he’s 12 


‘IT TAKES A VILLAGE TO 
RAISE A CHILD, AND WE 
DON’T LIVE IN A VILLAGE 
ANYMORE. WE HAVE TO 
HIRE THE VILLAGE.’ 

—Wakenda Tyler, surgeon 
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Baby Doll Tucker reads to kids before 
bedtime at M&M Daycare in the Bronx. 
Another caregiver reassures them: 

‘The sun goes down, and when the sun 
comes up, Mommy will be here.” 


Stephanie Chang, who teaches 2 - and 
3 -year-olds at Little Star of Broome 
Street in Manhattan, comforts Louis; 
Chang doubts she’ll ever be able to 
afford to have children of her own 


the director of Tipton Adaptive Day¬ 
care, where Alcaraz sends Paysen, says 
the business model just isn’t sustain¬ 
able without subsidies. VanderGaast, 51, 
charges $160 per week for full-time infant 
and toddler care—a rate she tries to keep 
affordable for parents—but she is barely 
breaking even. She says about 25 families 
have past-due balances. She sets up pay¬ 
ment plans and helps parents with child¬ 
care assistance applications. Sometimes 
she asks them to help her with odd jobs 
at the day care to pay down their debt. 

“It must appear I’m a terrible busi¬ 
ness manager. I know that common 
sense would be to kick out a family when 
they get behind on their bill,” she says, 
but she understands families are strug¬ 
gling. State licensing requirements that 
ensure safety and quality mean she can 
have no less than one worker for every 
four children under 2, and one worker 
for every six children under 3—she pays 


15 employees, starting at $7.25 to $10 an 
hour. She can’t skimp on health and safety 
inspections, nor can she cut back on food, 
knowing that many of her parents already 
rely on food stamps. She loses money on 
every infant and 2-year-old in her care. 
After doing payroll one week in October, 
VanderGaast says, her business bank 
account had $9.30 remaining, and she 
hadn’t yet ordered the day care’s groceries. 

At the same time, she knows she isn’t 
paying her staff enough: “My employees 
have to rely on food stamps and childcare 
assistance themselves because they can’t 
afford childcare because I can’t pay them 
a living wage.” Ten of the 15 workers have 
second jobs. Turnover is high enough 
that she finds herself training new peo¬ 
ple nearly every week. She doesn’t blame 
workers for leaving. “ Walmart pays better, 
McDonald’s pays better, the grocery store 
pays better,” VanderGaast says. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 


estimates that nearly 1.2 million people 
are employed in childcare in America, not 
including the countless number who are 
self-employed. For those who show up on 
the books, the median annual income is 
only $23,240. “There’s a huge demand for 
unskilled workers who are willing to do 
these jobs,” says Aparna Mathur, an econ¬ 
omist at the American Enterprise Insti¬ 
tute, a conservative think tank. Ideally, 
positions would be filled by highly skilled 
teachers with early-childhood education 
degrees. “You’d think the market should 
fill that gap by enticing workers with 
higher wages, but for some reason that 
doesn’t happen,” Mathur says. She points 
to the heavy regulations of the industry— 
necessary to guarantee good conditions 
for kids, but a financial burden on child¬ 
care providers. 

Kathleen Gerson, a sociologist at New 
York University who studies families and 
work, calls caregiving a “canary in the coal 
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The New York Foundling’s Crisis Nursery houses 
children whose parents are experiencing an emergency. 

“These kids become our kids when they come in here,” 
says caregiver Dionne Carter-Granger; at home, her 
husband takes care of their daughter while she works 


mine” for other socioeconomic challenges 
in America. “It’s warning us of not just 
a care crisis, and a childcare crisis, but a 
larger crisis of what it means to live a sane 
and balanced life that allows people both 
to find dignity in work and also build the 
strong, stable families that they hope to 
have,” she says. 

Indeed, what feels like a private ca¬ 
lamity in each home is actually the re¬ 
sult of some of society’s most thorny un¬ 
solved issues—the often ignored rights 
of immigrant workers, the persistently 
uneven division of labor between men 
and women, inequalities based on race 
and socioeconomic status, and the glass 
ceiling women face in the workplace. 
Successive presidential Administra¬ 
tions have done little more than enrage 
parents with the lack of progress on the 
issue, but a growing understanding of the 
broader economic impact of the ineffi¬ 
cient childcare system is finally leading 


to more urgency to find a remedy. Pres¬ 
ident Trump’s Administration has dou¬ 
bled the child tax credit and the size of 
grants given to states to subsidize child¬ 
care. As the 2020 presidential race heats 
up, a new raft of suggestions has been 
launched, from Senator Elizabeth War¬ 
ren’s well-defined universal-childcare 
program, to commitments from Kamala 
Harris, Beto O’Rourke, Amy Klobuchar 
and Cory Booker to enact the Child Care 
for Working Families Act, to Trump’s 
proposed one-time $1 billion injection 
to build out childcare infrastructure. 
The only consensus seems to be that the 
current situation is untenable. As Ivanka 
Trump, who is leading the Administration 
on childcare reform, tells TIME, “You’ve 
got a fundamentally broken system.” 

to escape the paycheck-to-paycheck 
cycle, Alcaraz is considering a new job 
that would pay more but require her to 


move her family around the country every 
few months. She wants to have a sibling 
for Paysen, but without higher pay, she 
knows she won’t be able to afford the care. 
“You’d have to pay double, and that would 
be almost 45% of my income,” she says. 

The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services considers childcare “af¬ 
fordable” if it costs no more than 7% of a 
family’s income. It’s a figure greeted with 
a dry laugh by most U.S. parents. Nearly 
two-thirds of them—and 95% of low- 
income parents—spend more than that, 
according to a 2018 report by the Insti¬ 
tute for Child, Youth and Family Policy 
at Brandeis University. And the problem 
has been growing worse for decades. 
More than 60% of families surveyed by 
Care.com in 2019 reported that their child¬ 
care costs had increased in the past year. 

The federal government has twice 
attempted a comprehensive childcare 
program—similar to those in Sweden or 
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France—only to later dismantle both ef¬ 
forts. The 1940 Lanham Act established a 
network of childcare centers after millions 
of women joined the workforce during 
World War II. The initiative was limited; 
3,000 centers served 130,000 children, 
far fewer than the estimated 1 million chil¬ 
dren who needed care. But an analysis of 
the program by Arizona State University 
associate professor Chris Herbst found 
that it produced “sizable increases in ma¬ 
ternal employment” for several years after 
the program was dismantled at the end 
of the war. At the time, there were calls 
for a permanent version. “Many thought 
[these centers] were purely a war emer¬ 
gency measure,” former First Lady Elea¬ 
nor Roosevelt wrote in a 1945 newspaper 
column. “A few of us had an inkling that 
perhaps they were a need which was con¬ 
stantly with us, but one that we had ne¬ 
glected to face in the past.” 

In 1971, Congress passed the Com¬ 
prehensive Child Development Act with 
bipartisan support. The law would have 
developed a network of federally funded 
day-care centers, offering free care to the 
poorest families and subsidized care on a 
sliding scale for others. But it was derailed 
by President Richard Nixon’s veto, which 
warned it would divide families, dimin¬ 
ish parental involvement and “commit 
the vast moral authority of the National 
Government to the side of communal ap¬ 
proaches to child rearing over against the 
family-centered approach.” 

Yet recent polls suggest that view no 
longer reflects the bulk of the populace. 
Most married couples with children both 
work outside the home now, and more 
than 75% of voters said they would sup¬ 
port increased congressional funding 
for childcare and early learning, accord¬ 
ing to a CAP poll last year. Attitudes to¬ 
ward working mothers have also shifted. 
In 2018, according to the General Social 
Survey, only 28% of respondents believed 
that preschool children suffered if their 
mothers worked outside the home, down 
from about two-thirds in 1975. 

And yet, the childcare landscape in 
America continues to resemble a curio 
store, full of options that are too expen¬ 
sive, too low-quality or that simply don’t 
work. Eventually one parent, usually the 
mother, gives up her job, often unwillingly. 
A 2005 Harvard Business Review analysis 
found that 43% of highly qualified women 



with children left the workforce. The ef¬ 
fect of this resonates through decades. If a 
26-year-old American woman who earns 
$40,508—the current average age for be¬ 
coming a first-time mother, and the me¬ 
dian salary for her age—leaves the labor 
force for five years for caregiving, she will 
lose more than $650,000 in wages, wage 
growth and retirement benefits over her 
lifetime, according to a CAP tool that cal¬ 
culates the “hidden cost” of childcare. 
And that doesn’t take into account the 
occupational toll: the lost years of expe¬ 
rience and networking, the forgone pro¬ 
motions, the difficulties of re-entry. 

Of course, many women would prefer 
to stay home with their children but can¬ 
not afford to do so. (Men’s willingness to 
work is not affected by children, studies 
show.) In 2018, according to the Institute 
for Family Studies, only 28% of married 
mothers with children under 18 said that 
working full time was ideal. 

Nevertheless, very few households can 
get by on a single paycheck. Before she 
even got pregnant, Wakenda Tyler, an or¬ 
thopedic surgical oncologist and the pri¬ 
mary breadwinner in her New York City 
family, knew that leaving her job would 
not be an option. Her husband, David 
Van Arsdale, is a sociology professor who 
splits his time between New York City and 
Syracuse, about four hours’ drive away. 
They’re well paid, but Tyler needs to live 
close to the hospital, and New York is ex¬ 
pensive. Van Arsdale initially balked at 
hiring a nanny, but neither parent could 
do their job without one. Jasieth Beckford 
now cares for the couple’s 10-month-old 
son every day, making $22 an hour plus 
overtime, totaling about $55,000 a year. 
“It takes a village to raise a child, and we 
don’t live in a village anymore,” Tyler told 
her husband. “We have to hire the village.” 

the village, of course, also has kids, 
who need their own village. Beckford 
started nannying when her 26-year-old 
son was 3, relying on her sister to raise him 
while she worked. “If I’m a nanny,” she 
says, “how am I going to afford a nanny?” 

In Iowa, Shellby White works with 
2-year-olds at the Tipton day-care cen¬ 
ter, teaching them to recognize colors, 
sounds and feelings, while her 8-year-old 
son is at school. She quit her previous job 
to care for her son when he was 2, because 
his grandmother became too ill to watch 
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Wakenda Tyler 
kisses her husband 
David Van Arsdale 
outside their home 
in Harlem before 
heading to work as 
a surgeon; their son 
Myles will spend 
his day with nanny 
Jasieth Beckford 
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‘IF I’M A NANNY, 
HOWAMIGOING 
TO AFFORD A 
NANNY?’ 

—Jasieth Beckford, caregiver 


Night nurse 
Tamiesha Graham 
Baker shows 
new mom Kelly 
Howell a feeding 
technique to 
try with baby 
Rooney, on Long 
Island; before 
work, Baker says 
good night to her 
own 10-year-old 
daughter, Nyiesha, 
who stays with an 
aunt until morning 
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“The most 
challenging part 
is leaving my 
daughter,” Baker 
says of working 
in childcare. “I’d 
like to tuck her 
in. You’re tucking 
in another haby.” 
After spending the 
night with Howell, 
she commutes 
hack to the Bronx 
in the early 
morning to walk 
Nyiesha to school 


him full time, and the day-care centers in 
her area were either full or too expensive. 
She loves her job at Tipton Adaptive but 
earns just $10.05 an hour, making ends 
meet only because her husband works 
75-hour weeks at his two jobs. 

“We’re just seen as glorified baby¬ 
sitters, when we’re probably one of the 
most important parts of any working par¬ 
ent’s day,” says White, 29. “We’re keeping 
your kids alive, you know, we’re making 
sure they’re thriving.” And yet she sympa¬ 
thizes with parents. The cost of childcare 
is what makes her pause whenever she and 
her husband discuss having a second child. 

Today, two-thirds of families with 
children under 18 rely on both parents 
to work, with many putting in longer 
hours. Demand for childcare is at an all- 
time high. But wages for childcare work¬ 
ers have remained largely stagnant, in¬ 
creasing by just 1% from 1997 to 2013 and 
barely keeping pace with the rising cost of 
living, according to a 2014 report by the 
Center for the Study of Child Care Em¬ 
ployment at the University of California, 
Berkeley. During that time, the average 
weekly cost of care for children under 5 
more than doubled, according to the same 
report. Recently, childcare workers have 
seen a moderate increase in pay because of 
new minimum-wage laws, earning a me¬ 
dian hourly wage of $11.17 in 2018. But 
childcare work is still among the lowest 
paid professions, and families of care¬ 
givers are more than twice as likely as 
other families to live in poverty, accord¬ 
ing to the Economic Policy Institute. 

Many childcare workers are especially 
vulnerable to exploitation because of un¬ 
documented immigration status. Edith 
Mendoza—a Filipino immigrant and 
full-time organizer for Damayan, which 
advocates for migrant workers—arrived 
in New York in 2015 with the promise of 
a good job, only to find herself cooking, 
cleaning and nannying four children for 
about $4 an hour, 80 to 90 hours a week. 
“I was a slave,” says Mendoza, 53. “They 
treated me as not fully human.” 

Even well-paid caregivers make sac¬ 
rifices when it comes to their own chil¬ 
dren. When her son reached kindergar¬ 
ten, Beckford paid a retired grandmother 
to watch him after school in her home. 
Beckford paid the woman about $60 per 
week, and sometimes paid in grocer¬ 
ies or sandwiches. It was not a licensed 
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day care, and Beckford sometimes felt 
uneasy about the lack of regulation, but 
it was all she could afford. “My child suf¬ 
fered because I spent less time with him 
than I spent with other people’s kids,” she 
says now. “It’s the truth.” 

the adage that the children are our 
future isn’t often thought of in terms 
of gross domestic product. But quality 
affordable childcare is directly related to 
the health of our future economy. A 2017 
white paper from the U.S. Census Bureau 
that followed more than 2 million 
children for five years found those 
who were in state-subsidized childcare 
centers were less likely to repeat a year 
of school than those in family day care or 
with relatives or babysitters. 

Studies also show that enrollment in 
high-quality early-childhood education 
programs before the age of 5—a critical 
period for brain development—affects 
the lives of children years later. A 2017 
meta-analysis led by researchers at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
which looked at studies conducted from 
i960 to 2016, found that children who 
participated in such programs were less 
likely to be placed in special-education 
classes or to be held back a grade, and 
more likely to graduate from high school. 

“Building the children’s potential is 
about building the country’s potential,” 
says Betsey Stevenson, professor of 
economics and public policy at the 
University of Michigan. “People usually 
take low unemployment and rising 
wages as a time to start families,” she 
says, but that’s not happening. She 
believes today’s childcare crisis will 
have effects for decades. “There’s an 
entire generation of people that are 
putting off, perhaps forever, having 
children because they can’t manage to 
figure out how it would work.” The data 
supports Stevenson, with one exception. 
In 2017, families with incomes of less 
than $10,000 had higher birth rates than 
all others. In the long run, this could 
cause a fundamental economic shift, 
or as Stevenson puts it: “Basically, the 
middle-class babies won’t get born.” 

Deveau, the mother in Boston, says 
she and her husband won’t even talk 
about having a second child before her 
daughter is in preschool. “It drives me 
bananas when people say, ‘If you can’t 


afford to have a child, don’t have it,”’ 
she says. “I can afford to have a child, I 
just can’t afford to pay for their care for 
the first three years of their life. That 
shouldn’t be the benchmark for whether 
or not you should have children.” 

Conservative and liberal economists 
agree that an effective solution must 
come from some form of government 
investment in childcare, as well as 
better paid-parental-leave policies so 
people can afford to look after their own 
children for at least the first few months. 

The Trump Administration is 
currently hosting a series of roundtables 
with parents, childcare providers and 
state regulators to explore the challenges 
that childcare businesses face. This will 
culminate with a White House summit 
in November to discuss possible action. 
“We’re working with governors to see if 
there are policies in place that limit the 
supply [of childcare providers] without 
actually benefiting the quality,” says 
Ivanka Trump. 

On the other side of the aisle, Senator 
Warren set a standard among Democratic 
presidential candidates when she 
unveiled a proposal for a wealth tax on 
incomes above $50 million, the revenue 
from which would be used to fund 
universal childcare. Her plan, which 
would cost $70 billion per year, would 
ensure free childcare for families earning 
less than 200% of the federal poverty line 
and would cap childcare costs at 7% of 
household income for all other families. 

As Democratic presidential candi¬ 
dates have cycled through Iowa in recent 
months, talking more about childcare and 
paid family leave than in recent election 
cycles, VanderGaast sees an opening. The 
Iowa day-care director, who also sits on 
the Cedar County Democratic Commit¬ 
tee, has tried to make her case to them 
directly. She invited Jill Biden to her day¬ 
care center during a scheduled visit to 
Tipton. She met Warren, Klobuchar and 
O’Rourke, warning that universal pre-K, 
alone, would be insufficient for parents 
and detrimental to day cares like hers. 

As she notices more local conver¬ 
sation about day-care deserts and dis¬ 
cussions of childcare affordability on 
presidential-debate stages, she is hope¬ 
ful things might start to change. Her 
day care—and several million American 
families—are depending on it. □ 


Jamison eats lunch 
prepared by his nanny, 
DekiChoden; Choden 
makes just under six 
figures, but sends 
much of her income 
overseas to support her 
two young sons 
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10 rising stars who are changing the world 
in politics, sports, fashion and more 


U.K. 

Stormzy 

Ambassador for grime 

By Reni Eddo-Lodge/London 

MIDMORNING IN A LEAFY SUBURB ON 

the outskirts of southwest London, and 
Stormzy is feeding Enzo. The 26-year-old 
rapper bought the Rottweiler a year ago, 
when soaring fame made personal secu¬ 
rity a necessity that a very big dog could 
address while also giving a new celebrity 
a chance at staying grounded. 

Michael Omari, better known as 
Stormzy, is one of Britain’s most suc¬ 
cessful musicians and an ambassador for 
grime, a genre of music that emerged from 
the streets of multicultural London in the 
early 2000s and that is characterized by 
frenetic urgency. In 2017, an academic 
from the University of Westminster said it 
was on track to be “as disruptive and pow¬ 
erful as punk.” The genre’s most famous 
songs hurtle by at 140 beats per minute, 


as much electronic music as hip-hop. 

Stormzy’s rise to fame has been almost 
as lightning-fast. In the past two years he 
has stacked up awards, enjoyed a No. 1 
album, and in June became the first-ever 
British rapper to headline Glastonbury, 
one of the world’s largest music festivals. 
His duet with Ed Sheeran, “Take Me Back 
to London,” topped the British singles 
charts for five weeks this autumn. 

When we meet in his home, Stormzy is 
initially a little distracted by Enzo, but he 
relaxes once the interview gets going. He 
seems in a philosophical mood. Of head¬ 
lining Glastonbury, he says, “For the first 
time ever in my life, maybe in my career, 
I’ve achieved something and it’s given me 
perfect peace.” 

Stormzy grew up in Norbury in south¬ 
west London. As a teenager, he absorbed 
grime culture by watching Channel U— 
the now defunct British satellite chan¬ 
nel dedicated to U.K. hip-hop and 
grime—and rapping with his friends. 
He achieved exemplary exam grades in 


Michael Omari, 26, 
better known as 
Stormzy, has soared 
to fame as Britain 
begins to embrace 
grime music with 
open arms 
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secondary school, something that has re¬ 
ceived significant media attention in the 
U.K. “They’re always a bit shocked that 
there’s academic brilliance in a young 
black South London brother with a street 
background,” he says. “If you saw a group 
of lads outside the chicken shop on push- 
bikes, I’m sure a lot of them are academi¬ 
cally brilliant. Little did you know!” 

Success didn’t come overnight. At 20, 
he got a job on an oil rig in the English 
port city of Southampton, and he remem¬ 
bers writing lyrics on Post-it notes while 
working. Within a year he made the de¬ 
cision to quit his job and pursue music 
full-time. It was 2014. “I don’t remember 
a crazy feeling of fear,” he says. “I remem¬ 
ber feeling very sure that I’m a good MC. 
I didn’t ever feel stuck or at a dead end.” 

It ended up being a good decision. 
His first EP, Dreamers Disease, won him 
a MOBO Award, Britain’s highest-profile 
honor celebrating music of black origin. 
Next came “Shut Up,” an improvised rap 
that catapulted him to nationwide fame, 
garnering millions of views on YouTube. 
In 2017, his debut studio album, Gang 
Signs and Prayer, went straight to No. 1 
on the U.K. album charts, the first grime 
album to do so in the genre’s 20-year his¬ 
tory. Grime had arguably found its first 
mainstream star. 

Now riding the crest of his fame, 
Stormzy is determined not to pull the lad¬ 
der up behind him. Instead, he is dedicat¬ 
ing himself to bringing greater visibility 
to a wider community of black musicians, 
artists and creators in Britain. “There’s al¬ 
ways been a kind of lack of spotlight and 
shine on the black British side of British 
culture,” he says. “[But] there’s a whole 
world of it... It’s a beautiful thing, and 
it’s coming of age right now.” 

in the early days of grime, the music 
was broadcast through pirate radio sta¬ 
tions, MP3 files on mobile phones, and 
word of mouth. By 2003, the genre 
earned a badge of establishment legiti¬ 
macy when 19-year-old Dylan Mills, also 
known as Dizzee Rascal, won the pres¬ 
tigious high-end Mercury Music Prize 
for his first album, Boy in da Corner. It is 
widely credited as one of the pioneering 
albums of the genre. 

Grime’s standout stars were, and 
still are, overwhelmingly young and 
black, with working-class roots. It was 



A 

Stormzy performs the headline set 
at Glastonbury Festival on June 28, 
wearing a stab-proof Union Jack 
vest designed by Banksy 


a combination that invited intense scru¬ 
tiny. The genre became maligned by 
certain politicians. The same year Diz¬ 
zee Rascal won the Mercury Prize, Brit¬ 
ain’s then Culture Minister Kim Howells 
linked the deaths of two teenagers to the 
British rap scene. By 2006, David Cam¬ 
eron, then the Conservative Party leader, 
was criticizing BBC Radio l’s Saturday- 
night hip-hop show for “encouraging 
people to carry guns and knives.” Lon¬ 
don’s Metropolitan Police had introduced 
a risk-assessment document named 
Form 696, targeted at musical events 
that “predominantly feature DJs or MCs 
performing to a recorded backing track.” 
The form required each performer to be 
checked against a police database before 
taking the stage. Most controversially, 
until 2009, it asked for the details of the 
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audience’s ethnicity. Until it was lifted 
in 2017, Form 696 effectively muted the 
British grime scene. Gigs were pulled at 
short notice, and performers struggled to 
make a living. 

“I know I’m the product of bare in¬ 
justice,” Stormzy says of his predeces¬ 
sors who struggled through the genre’s 
leaner times. “There are so many iconic, 
legendary, more influential grime songs 
that are never going to sell as much re¬ 
cords as I’ve sold.” He is sensitive to the 
issues faced by those who came before 
him. “This is why I’m always so thankful 
for being in the position I am. I feel like 
all those artists or public figures or ce¬ 
lebrities who went through that, had to 
go through that... they didn’t have the 
luxury of being free with their music, 
and they had to bite that bullet for me. 


So I love and respect all those people, for 
all their decisions.” 

For the most part, grime has yet to 
break into the U.S. mainstream, though 
rapper Tinie Tempah made a shot with 
his debut U.S. single, “Written in the 
Stars,” which peaked at No. 12 on the 
Billboard Hot 100 in 2010. Meanwhile, 
Drake’s 2017 album More Life featured 
several grime artists, giving Skepta and 
Giggs a major boost among North Amer¬ 
ican audiences. 

But grime is already finding its place 
outside the U.K.—and the U.S. could be 
next. “Wherever there’s underground cul¬ 
ture or music, grime has a place,” Stormzy 
says, referring to grime scenes bubbling 
up in Denmark, Sweden and Australia. 

The British government seems to 
agree. In 2019, a report from a U.K. par¬ 


liamentary committee called grime “one 
of the U.K.’s most exciting musical ex¬ 
ports.” Stormzy’s success signifies Brit¬ 
ain welcoming the genre with open arms, 
something crystallized by his joining the 
ranks of Adele, Radiohead and Coldplay 
as a headliner of Glastonbury. His set 
transported the dense streets of South 
London to a field in agrarian southwest 
England. He took to the stage adorned in 
a stab-proof vest decorated with a black- 
and-white Union Jack, designed by the 
anonymous street artist Banksy. 

Stormzy was the first black British 
solo artist to headline the festival. He 
says he drew inspiration from Beyonce’s 
Homecoming headlining set at Coachella 
in 2018. “Not in terms of anything to do 
with how it sounded or looked,” he says. 
“Trying to imitate Beyonce, that’s a 
fool’s game. Just in terms of quality, and 
impact.” For those familiar with both 
black British and African-American im¬ 
agery, the similarities between the two 
performances were clear. Each felt like a 
celebration of rich aspects of the culture 
that haven’t always found a way into 
the spotlight. At Coachella, Beyonce 
brought with her the marching bands of 
historically black universities and col¬ 
leges. At Glastonbury, Stormzy brought 
with him black gospel singers and bal¬ 
let dancers, and snippets of speeches 
from a black British politician and black 
British author. 

“I wanted it to be the pinnacle of my 
career, my defining moment,” Stormzy 
says. The set lived up to that. In the New 
Yorker, author Zadie Smith wrote, “For 
this was about arrival: of a king and his 
court and the many, many people who 
have hoped for this day, when the hy¬ 
phenated ‘Black-British’ would appear, to 
the English ear, as permanent and central 
a condition as African-American.’ ” 

During his time onstage, he took the 
unusual step of creating an interlude 
in which he mentioned all of the major 
grime artists who had paved the way for 
his success, as well as his lesser-known 
contemporaries. “I proper felt like I 
needed to do that,” he explains. “There’s 
been this historical thing of letting one 
black person in at a time.” 

stormzy’s commitment to collec¬ 
tivism goes beyond shouting out his fel¬ 
low grime artists on Glastonbury’s main 
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stage. In the past two years, alongside 
his work in music, he has launched 
Merky Books, a publishing imprint with 
Penguin Random House U.K., as well 
as partnering with Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity to launch the Stormzy Scholarship, 
funding the tuition fees and living costs 
of two black students during their degree 
studies. “There’s a whole side of black¬ 
ness and black Britishness that doesn’t 
often fall under the kind of umbrella 
term that everyone uses of ‘black cul¬ 
ture,’ ” he says. “It’s like black culture al¬ 
most becomes music, acting, sports and 
just kind of celebrity and whatever. I was 
like, Yo, there’s theater, there’s literature, 
books, there’s ballet.” 

Merky Books is Stor- 
mzy’s platform for aspiring 
black British writers, who 
often struggle for recogni¬ 
tion in Britain. In 2016, re¬ 
search from the Bookseller, a 
publishing trade magazine, 
found that of the thousands 
of books published in Brit¬ 
ain that year, fewer than 
100 were by British authors 
of color. Through an annual 
New Writers Prize, Merky 
Books offers a clear route to 
publication. “We’re trying 
to push young black writers, 
first and foremost,” he says. 

Meanwhile, the Stormzy 
Scholarship is intended to counter the 
overwhelming homogeneity of Brit¬ 
ain’s most elite universities. From 2010 
to 2015, around a quarter of Cambridge 
University’s 31 colleges failed to admit 
any black British students. The fund¬ 
ing, which comes out of Stormzy’s own 
pocket, is open to both black and mixed- 
heritage students. The scholarship has 
encouraged a surge in applications, ac¬ 
cording to Jon Beard, director of Cam¬ 
bridge’s admissions office, who says the 
number of black students admitted in 
2019 was a third higher than before the 
scholarship launched. “It’s made a real 
difference to our numbers already.” 

Stormzy says he gets blowback for 
these kinds of initiatives: “What I al¬ 
ways get is ‘Why black people?’ ‘Ah, it’s 
racist, why are you doing it for black peo¬ 
ple first?’ ” But black people, who make 
up 3% of the British population, still face 
structural and institutional barriers. 


Most live in England’s most prosperous 
cities (including over 1 million in Lon¬ 
don) yet are chronically underrepre¬ 
sented in the cultural sphere. From 2006 
to 2016, only 0.5% of roles in British films 
were played by black actors. In 2015, the 
Reuters Institute for the Study of Jour¬ 
nalism found that only 0.2% of British re¬ 
porters were black. 

Stormzy can’t help but be inspired by 
the “dark, defining times” his country 
is currently experiencing, he says. The 
Brexit referendum in 2016 precipitated 
a surge of hate crimes and racial discrim¬ 
ination. “The more I become self-aware, 
it’s like we can’t shy away from [poli¬ 
tics]. Especially being an artist who has 
a platform,” he says. 

With that platform, 
Stormzy is determined to 
make room for others. In 
his lyrics, he often raps 
about his team and his fam¬ 
ily. When he received an in¬ 
vitation to be on the cover 
of Elle UK, he persuaded the 
magazine to shift the focus 
from himself to a group of 
black British talents whom 
he admired. “I was like, 
the only way this is gonna 
be sick is if we bring every¬ 
one,” he says. “Everyone” 
included model Leomie 
Anderson, poet Yrsa Daley- 
Ward, antiviolence activist Temi Mwale 
and sprinter Dina Asher-Smith, who also 
happens to be Britain’s fastest woman. 

“I know not all my peers have the lux¬ 
ury of having the opportunity to go on 
that sofa or go on that TV show or go on 
that radio show or do that, or be here, or 
be in this magazine,” he says. “I know 
I definitely do deserve all of these op¬ 
portunities, 100%, I’ve worked for that. 
But also, I’m not the only black [per¬ 
son] ... There’s loads of us.” 

Stormzy is invested in black excel¬ 
lence. It is clear that he intends to rise 
with his class, rather than out of it. “Being 
so championed by my community, I feel 
like everyone’s put me on this pedestal 
and, like, everyone’s put me on top of the 
world ... I know it’s my purpose to just 
shine a light where I can, do something 
where I can, just whatever I can, in what¬ 
ever way, shape or form.” —With reporting 
by suyin haynes/london 


1 know 
it’s my 
purpose to 
just shine a 
light where 
1 can, do 
something 
in whatever 
way, shape 
or form.’ 
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SENEGAL 

Selly Raby Kane 

Celebrating African design 

By Suyin Haynes 

For Selly Raby Kane, Dakar has always been more 
than home. “It’s central in the things I create,” the 
32-year-old artist and fashion designer says of the 
Senegalese capital. “It’s a huge source of inspiration, 
and I have just been fascinated by its history.” 

Kane’s interest in history has informed much of her 
creative output. Her first official clothing collection in 
2012 in Dakar gained attention for its juxtaposition 
of the traditional with the futuristic, incorporating 
designs from military attire and urban street fashion, 
as well as fantasy costume and sci-fi influences. 

Just three years earlier Kane had enrolled in fashion 
school in Paris. “ I was searching for my voice, and it 
gradually grew into the techniques I’m using today,” 
she says of the 2012 collection. After Beyonce was 
photographed wearing a kimono designed by Kane in 
2016, the designer’s popularity soared. In late 2017 
she opened her showroom in Dakar, and her garments 
now sell in Europe, the U.S. and Nigeria. 

As Kane’s star has risen, she has experimented 
with other art forms. Her 2017 virtual-reality short 
film The Other Dakar was a tribute to Senegalese 
mythology and the city’s hidden stories. Earlier this 
year, when Ikea commissioned 10 African designers to 
create a range of homeware products, Kane fashioned 
a basket designed to look like braided hair. “It was 
a beautiful ritual to explore, and the bond it creates 
between two people was very inspiring to me.” 

Kane’s latest clothing collection builds on this 
exploration of her Senegalese heritage. She was 
inspired by a landmark 2018 report commissioned by 
France’s President Emmanuel Macron recommending 
the repatriation of artifacts from French institutions 
back to their original sites in sub-Saharan Africa. “It 
made me realize that in each artifact and archive is 
encoded a type of knowledge and a small fragment of 
history that informs you of a past vision of the world.” 

Kane credits some of her success to belonging to 
several art collectives. “Fashion is not the most caring 
industry, so being in my city and having that space 
around me was super nourishing,” Kane says. Now, 
she is making that space for others. Her showroom 
in Dakar regularly hosts students for internships, and 
also reserves a space for young designers from Dakar 
to showcase and sell their pieces. 

Kane belongs to what she describes as a “trans- 
African community of young creatives” in Dakar and 
cities like Lagos, Nigeria; Nairobi, Kenya; and Kigali, 
Rwanda. And her interest in history also keeps her 
looking to the future—she wants to “create imaginary 
worlds, and infuse them with knowledge of worlds 
that have existed and still exist. I think that’s a good 
recipe.” 
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JAPAN 

Aori Nshmura 

Board force 

By Charlie Campbell 

YOU DON’T become one of the 
world’s top skateboarders without taking 
a few tumbles. But Aori Nishimura knew 
this fall was different. She was skate¬ 
boarding in Los Angeles in 2017 when 
she landed a trick badly, tearing the an¬ 
terior cruciate ligament in her left knee. 

Just three months earlier, Nishimura, 
then 16, had won gold in the X Games, in 
Minneapolis. Now the wheels had come 
off just as her dream of stardom was gath¬ 
ering speed. “Skateboarding—it is my 
life,” Nishimura says at a skate park in 
her hometown of Tokyo. “I was terrified 
that my career was over.” 


Nishimura underwent reconstructive 
ligament surgery and spent the next six 
months in L.A. in painstaking rehabilita¬ 
tion. But she eventually returned to com¬ 
petition hungry to make up for lost time. 
In January, Nishimura won gold at the 
Street League Skateboarding champion¬ 
ship in Rio de Janeiro, landing a physics- 
defying “lipslide” trick in a blur of dyed 
blond hair and cargo pants. Still just 18, 
she’s on course to represent Japan when 
the Olympics arrive in her homeland next 
summer and skateboarding makes its 
debut at the Games. It’s also Nishimura’s 
first time representing Japan on such a 
level.“I am very excited,” she says. 

Nishimura got her first taste of skat¬ 
ing at the age of 7 after picking up her 
father’s board, which was lying around 
the house. Her older sister Kotone also 
skates professionally, and the desire 


A 

Nishimura performs a 
backside feeble grind 
at the Street League 
Skateboarding world 
championship in Rio 
de Janeiro, on Jan. 12 
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to keep up with her sibling helped 
Nishimura reach new goals. “[My fam¬ 
ily] have always been right by my side 
supporting me,” she says. 

Not all in Japan are so fortunate. 
Young people typically face a mountain 
of pressure to do well at school, join a 
top university and be recruited by a big 
firm. Pursuits outside of this unyielding 
career path are rarely encouraged. Those 
who struggle academically, or wilt under 
the pressure, find themselves on society’s 
margins and can suffer deep trauma. 

Nishimura often receives messages on 
social media from fans around the coun¬ 
try, saying they admire her for turning her 
passion into a real career. “I feel I could 
be an example of how to pursue one’s own 
path and goals,” she says. “Because when 
you overcome life’s challenges, there’s fun 
and joy to come.” 


u.s. 

Lina Khan 

Trust buster 

By Alana Semuels 

Americans have largely watched the 
advent of the massive corporation 
over the past half-century with some 
indifference. When companies 
merged with each other, they saved 
money on overheads and so could 
provide consumers with lower 
prices on everyday goods. But at 
the age of 27, while a student at 
Yale Law School, Lina Khan pushed 
back against this line of thinking. 

In “Amazon’s Antitrust Paradox,” a 
widely read article published in 2017 
in the Yale Law Journal, Khan argued 
that though the rise of big companies 
like Amazon may mean lower prices, 
they should not necessarily be 
immune from antitrust scrutiny. 

Giant corporations can manipulate 
the markets they dominate, she 
wrote, forcing smaller companies 
out of business and worsening the 
economy for workers, citizens and 
sometimes even consumers. 


It’s an argument that politicians 
like Elizabeth Warren and Bernie 
Sanders are now echoing. But it was 
Khan’s 24,000-word paper that gave 
people in the halls of power another 
tool for investigating monopolies. 

Khan, whose parents emigrated 
from the U.K. to the U.S. when 
she was 11, is now working as 
counsel for the House Antitrust 
Subcommittee as it takes on tech 
companies. She says her research 
shows that though consumers 
might have an illusion of choice, 
a few companies dominate large 
sections of the economy and set 
their own rules. “I think there is a 
very coherent story to be told about 
how market power is harming us 
as a whole in all these bizarre ways 
that are not readily apparent,” she 
says. “We’re at a moment where the 
revival of antitrust could be extremely 
important in the coming decades.” 
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BRAZIL 

Pabllo Vittar 

A drag queen for the world 

By Andrew R. Chow 

IF PABLLO VITTAR IS MAKING HEADLINES, 
they might be about her smash hit songs, 
her astonishing Fashion Week outfits, 
her disruptive political statements or 
some combination of the three. Over the 
past four years, the 24-year-old Brazil¬ 
ian drag queen and pop star has seam¬ 
lessly integrated the personal with the 
cultural and political—using her platform 
as a musical star to demand equality for 
LGBT communities in Brazil and beyond. 

In a music ecosystem made global by 
streaming, Vittar, who identifies as gay and 
genderfluid, has emerged as one of South 
America’s most popular exports: she has 
garnered half a billion Spotify streams and 
a billion YouTube views for earworms that 
gild Brazilian rhythms with an American 
pop sheen. She’s forged partnerships with 
superstars from around the world, danc¬ 
ing alongside Charli XCX in “Flash Pose” 
and making out with Diplo in “Entao Vai.” 
On Instagram, she has 9 million followers— 
more than double the number of her drag 
idol, RuPaul. “It’s so cool to see drag-queen 
art and LGBTQ art going mainstream,” 
Vittar says of her own success as well as 
that of RuPauYs Drag Race and FX’s Pose. 

Vittar has used her global megaphone 
both to celebrate her identity—performing 
at the World Pride parade, the U.N. Head¬ 
quarters and Rio’s Carnaval—and to speak 
out against dangers. “I feel ashamed to 
be a Brazilian sometimes because of this 
President,” Vittar says of Jair Bolsonaro, a 
self-professed homophobe elected to the 
presidency last year. In 2018, 420 LGBT 
people were killed in Brazil, according to 
the country’s oldest gay-rights organiza¬ 
tion. “People are dying. People are hav¬ 
ing their home and rights taken away.” 

The backlash has only inspired Vittar 
to fight more fiercely for queer rights. She 
has a new trilingual album on the way— 
the first half of which comes out Nov. 1— 
and will continue to champion other drag 
queens during her world tour. “As an art¬ 
ist, you have this duty to take a stance on 
things,” she says. “If speaking out will put 
me in a risky spot, let us all die trying.” 
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AUSTRALIA 

Amanda Johnstone 

Innovating to stop suicide 

By Charlie Campbell 

It wasn’t one suicide note in particularthat jolted 
Amanda Johnstone into action; it was what linked 
them all. “They all thought they were a burden 
and it was too hard to keep reaching out,” says 
Johnstone, 33. Growing up in Tasmania, which has 
Australia’s highest youth suicide rate, she had three 
close friends and nine people from her wider social 
circle take their own lives. 

In an attempt to harness her own grief, Johnstone 
began getting her friends to routinely check in. Each 
day at 4 p.m.,they would grade their own mental well¬ 
being on a scale of 1 to 10 in a text message sent to 
the group. This flagged when individuals were feeling 
low without having to actively seek help. 

More than 300 million people around the world 
suffer from depression, according to the World Health 
Organization, butfewerthan half of them receive any 
treatments for depression. So Johnstone decided to 
take her simple scheme global. In November 2017, 
she launched a free peer-support app, Be a Looper, 
to let people check in with five friends daily and 
give themselves a numerical rating for their mental 
well-being. 

“We are all on our phones all the time so it made 
sense to create something that’s already in people’s 
hands, which gives them that nudge to reach out and 
take a little bit of care of each other,” she says. 

With a staff of 35, Be a Looper has spread to 
76 countries—Australia, the U.S. and the U.K. are top 
for users—and nearly 20,000 people have flagged 
suicidal feelings to their loop, allowing their support 
network to rally around. It’s a simple routine that can 
save lives. “It’s more of a burden to bury someone,” 
says Johnstone. “You can never forget those people.” 
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RUSSIA 

Alexander Gorbunov 


Speaking out under Putin 

By Simon Shuster 

It was late on a Friday in April when 
Alexander Gorbunov, one of Russia’s 
most popular bloggers, got a call from 
his mom. Police officers with assault 
rifles had barged into his parents’ 
apartment, she said, asking about 
her son, what he does for a living and 
whether he has ties to terrorism. 

Gorbunov, 27, felt helpless. He 
was living in Moscow, a thousand 
miles from his family home. The 
police claimed his phone had been 
used to make bomb threats in 
Moscow, but Gorbunov suspected 
a different reason for the raid—that 
his online rants, posted under the 
pseudonym StalinGulag, had hit 
a nerve inside the Kremlin. “Like 
any authoritarian regime," he says, 
“this one is most afraid of being 
laughed at.” His writings, skewering 
the government over corruption and 
mocking President Vladimir Putin, 
had earned Gorbunov, 27, over 


a million followers on Twitter. 

After the police visited his 
parents, Gorbunov felt he had few 
options left. “With no independent 
courts in Russia, the only way to 
protect yourself, however fleetingly, 
is to go public,” he says. So far, 
it’s working. The police have not 
pursued charges against him, and 
after he revealed his identity in May, 
Gorbunov’s popularity in Russia has 
only grown. His new YouTube channel 
has racked up over 2 million views for 
his tirades on Russian politics, which 
he delivers deadpan each week from 
his wheelchair. (He has a condition 
known as spinal muscular atrophy.) 

Gorbunov recognizes the difficulty 
of bringing change to Putin’s Russia 
but is comforted by his online 
supporters. “There are people out 
there who share my thoughts,” he 
says. “That’s what creates hope for 
this country’s future.” 


MOROCCO 

Zainab Fasiki 

Comics crusader 

By Joseph Hincks 

IN ONE OF THE FIRST SELF-PORTRAITS 

Zainab Fasiki shared publicly, she is 
standing vigil over the city—giant, green, 
naked. Fasiki, 25, says The Protector of 
Casablanca was a way to fight against 
daily street harassment. “The message 
is: This is me trying to protect the city. 
I’m here, and I can change some things.” 

That defiance characterizes much of 
the work in Fasiki’s new graphic novel, 
Hshouma, published in French and Arabic 
editions in September. The book, whose 
title roughly translates as “shame,” pairs 
the artist’s playful illustrations with dis¬ 
cussions of sexuality, gender-based vio¬ 
lence and censorship. “I want every Moroc¬ 
can to read it because we have nothing on 
these topics at school or at home,” she says. 

When Fasiki first left her conserva¬ 
tive hometown of Fez for college in the 
coastal city of Casablanca, she thought 
life would get easier. But catcalling was 
a daily challenge, and for the handful of 
female students in the same mechanical¬ 
engineering degree program as Fasiki, 
bullying was common. After a man tried 
to snatch her bag in the city center last 
year, Fasiki, who has been drawing since 
the age of 4, was inspired to publish many 
of the illustrations she had kept private- 
some featuring nude women. 

Fasiki’s conservative critics say her 
images are degrading. But she wants to 
draw attention to society’s obsession with 
how women present themselves. “I’m try¬ 
ing to say you can see a naked woman and 
you can find it normal. It has nothing to 
do with sex. It’s just a body.” 

In early 2018, Fasiki launched a men¬ 
torship program to prepare 20 female art¬ 
ists each month to navigate exploitation 
in Morocco’s art industry, which she en¬ 
countered at the beginning of her career. 

Inspired by Egyptian feminist Nawal 
El Saadawi and French-Iranian graphic 
novelist Marjane Satrapi, Fasiki is also 
countering Western narratives that por¬ 
tray the Middle East as either hypersexual 
or repressed. “Everyone wants you to be 
a certain way,” she says. “I love proving 
them wrong.” 
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Next Generation Leaders 


u.s. 

Davone Tines 

Not your average opera star 

By Eben Shapiro 

Davone Tines’ instrument is giving him problems. 
He has performed flawlessly on major international 
stages, but on this warm September day in a studio 
in lower Manhattan, the musician is having some 
unusual difficulties. The culprit is Camembert. 
Opera singers are told to avoid dairy products for 
their alleged mucus-inducing properties, but a 
cheese tray at a benefit Tines attended the night 
before was too tempting. 

After some world-class throat clearing, the 
32-year-old reverts to form and dazzles the 
assembled crowd with a voice that, at the Juilliard 
School, puzzled his vocal teachers with its 
extraordinary range—from a feel-it-in-the-pit-of-your- 
stomach bass-baritone to a goose-bump-inducing 
falsetto. Tines, who describes himself on his 
Instagram account as “young, gifted and Black,” 
is among the most compelling classically trained 
singers working in America today. While steeped in 
the canon, he is more interested in contemporary 
work. He recently helped create and starred in the 
sought-after New York City run of The Black Clown , 
a 70-minute work of music and movement adapted 
from the eponymous Langston Hughes poem. 

The Black Clown was born out of Tines’ 
frustration with Sundays spent singing in a choir 
after he graduated from Harvard in 2009 and 
started work in Washington, D.C. He enjoyed the 
“high-quality music-making” involved in singing 
classical Christian repertoire, but “really wanted 
to sing something that was soulful and whimsical.” 
In 2011, he emailed composer Michael Schachter, 
a friend from college, and they began a seven-year 
collaboration on The Black Clown. 

Performed in front of audiences that Tines 
describes as largely “liberal white elites,” the piece 
feels like a challenge. It begins with Tines gazing 
directly at individual audience members while 
repeating the poem’s opening line: “You laugh/ 
Because I’m poor and black and funny—■/ Not the 
same as you.” The tension is immediate, and from 
that, “there’s a connection," Tines says. “Once we 
share an experience, we can perhaps look at each 
other with a little more empathy.” 

A charismatic and commanding artist who 
carries his towering 6-ft. 2-in. body lightly, Tines 
is poised for a packed year ahead—prestigious 
bookings, a combination of classical and new 
works, and a planned recital at Carnegie Hall. 

Asked if he’s made peace with classical works, 
Tines sighs. “I’m just doing what black people 
have always done, which is to see the resources 
around them, put them together and use them for 
moving forward.” 
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UGANDA 

Brian Gitta 

Revolutionizing the fight 
against malaria 

By Aryn Baker 

THE BEST WAY TO COMBAT MALARIA, 

which causes more than 400,000 deaths 
every year, is through rapid and accurate 
diagnosis, treatment and containment. 
But in Uganda, where malaria is one of 
the leading causes of death, a good diag¬ 
nosis is hard to come by. Blood tests are 
time-consuming and require trained lab 
technicians—hard to find in the small 
clinics used by most of the population. 

After being misdiagnosed for the third 
time, software engineer Brian Gitta de¬ 
cided to do something about it. “It was 
such a waste of time, going to the clinic, 
waiting in line. I knew there had to be a 
better way.” For the past six years, the 
27-year-old has worked with doctors, sci¬ 
entists and fellow software engineers—all 
of whom have had their own brushes with 
the disease—to develop a simple method 
to test for malaria without a blood sam¬ 
ple, a microscope or a trained technician. 

All that’s needed is their new inven¬ 
tion, a portable shoebox-size device they 
call a matiscope (from the Swahili word 
for treatment) and a smartphone. Patients 
with malaria-like symptoms, including 
high fever, chills or headaches, can place 
a finger in the device cradle, which uses 


magnets and a beam of red light to de¬ 
tect changes in blood cells caused by the 
malaria parasite. The readings are ana¬ 
lyzed by the smartphone, diagnosed and, 
if positive, can be uploaded to a nation¬ 
wide grid so that national health authori¬ 
ties can monitor for outbreaks. It’s reus¬ 
able and provides results in two minutes. 
“This is a game changer,” says Dr. Jimmy 
Opigo, the manager for Uganda’s National 
Malaria Control Program. Not only does 
an accurate diagnosis mean appropri¬ 
ate medical prescriptions, thus avoiding 
overmedication that can lead to treat¬ 
ment resistance, the real-time outbreak¬ 
monitoring aspect could pave the way for 
targeted prevention campaigns. “This 
system could be a key part of ending ma¬ 
laria worldwide,” Opigo says. “I am proud 
it is coming from one of our own.” 

Development wasn’t easy, says Gitta, 
a self-described workaholic who gradu¬ 
ated from Uganda’s Makerere University 
with a degree in computer science. But 
despite early setbacks, the team kept pur¬ 
suing the idea. Now on its fifth iteration, 
the machine is in clinical trials in Uganda 
and Angola, and is showing results on 
par with the blood-sample and micro¬ 
scope method. Gitta expects to reach 
market within the next three years. “If I 
had known how difficult this would be, 
I’m not sure I would have started down 
this path,” he says. But “it’s O.K. to fail, 
as long as you keep pushing through to 
your idea.” □ 
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MOVIES 

Ang Lee wants to 
change the way you see 

By Andrew R. Chow 

A ng lee already knows how you feel 

about 3-D movies. “It gives you a headache—of 
course you don’t like it!” the Academy Award¬ 
winning director says at an editing studio in 
midtown Manhattan. “The projection is bad. It’s too dark.” 

Complaints like these have driven many moviegoers 
and filmmakers away from the medium over the past de¬ 
cade. To many, it’s little more than a gimmick for super¬ 
hero blockbusters, a quickly receding novelty. 

But Lee, long an iconoclast, still believes in 3-D. In fact, 
he’s doubling down: his latest effort, Gemini Man, was shot 
in 3-D and at 120 frames per second, a far higher rate than 
the usual 24 frames per second. The visual effect is one of 
extreme fluidity, more like a video game than a traditional 
feature film. The movie, out Oct. 11, is in many ways a stan¬ 
dard action sci-fi flick—Will Smith plays an aging hit man 
fighting a younger cloned version of himself. But Lee 
hopes it will be a Trojan horse for a mind-set shift around 
the divisive medium. 

So why would one of film’s leading auteurs devote his 
career to what most view as a technological trifle? Lee 
claims that 3-D is a fundamentally different art form from 
2-D—that when the brain perceives a realistic third di¬ 
mension, it prompts a heightened sense of immersion and 
deeper emotional connection. He also believes that the 
shared movie-theater experience still possesses an un¬ 
matched power—and that in the Peak TV era, 3-D might be 
a key way to lure audiences out of their living rooms. 

Whether Lee remains a lone warrior or the leader of a 
revolution hinges on the financial support of Hollywood— 
and whether other filmmakers follow him into a largely 
untapped dimension. “2-D is home,” he says. “I want to go 
to a new world.” 

the director has made a career out of defying norms. 
In 1995, when Asian filmmakers were scant in Hollywood, 
Lee, a native of Taiwan who spoke minimal English, spear¬ 
headed an adaptation of Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibil¬ 
ity to overwhelming acclaim. In 2000, he brought martial 
arts to Western audiences with Crouching Tiger, Hid¬ 
den Dragon, which became the highest-grossing foreign- 
language film in American history. And his 2005 drama 
Brokeback Mountain marked a turning point for queer sto¬ 
ries in mainstream culture and earned him an Oscar for 
best director. 

While Lee raced between genres, styles and obses¬ 
sions early in his career, his current decade has been one 
of single-minded intent: to advance 3-D filmmaking. After 
James Cameron’s 3-D epic Avatar was released in 2009, 
grossing nearly $2.8 billion at the box office, the form 
experienced a renaissance: films like Alfonso Cuaron’s 



Gravity, Guillermo del Toro’s Pacific 
Rim and Lee’s own Oscar-winning 
Life of Pi— which was praised for its 
stunning aquatic visuals and glower¬ 
ing digitally created tiger—all achieved 
success within the next four years, sug¬ 
gesting that a new era of filmmaking 
had arrived. 

But 3-D’s triumphant arrival was 
soon beset by a harsh backlash from 
consumers, who bristled at putting on 
bulky glasses and shelling out extra 
cash. Box-office returns dropped 
steadily throughout the decade, hitting 
a low point last year, as studios stopped 
greenlighting projects and theaters quit 
investing in 3-D digital screens. Lee’s 
ambitious and highly anticipated 3-D 
drama Billy Lynn’s Long Halftime Walk, 
which failed to break even at the box of¬ 
fice in 2016, looked like it could be the 
form’s last stand. 

Rather than concede, Lee became 
convinced the problem wasn’t the me¬ 
dium but the approach. Many recent 
3-D releases, including Star Wars: The 
Force Awakens and Avengers: Age of 
Ultron, weren’t filmed with 3-D in mind 
but were converted in postproduction. 


A 

Lee, with Smith, hopes 
3-D might be a key way 
to lure audiences out of 
their living rooms 
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“We imitated film,” Lee says of projects 
like these. “We used 2-D concepts.” In 
order to fully make the leap into the fu¬ 
ture, new techniques—from lighting to 
camera angles to makeup applications— 
would have to be developed. 

For Gemini Man , Lee mobilized 
hundreds of visual-effects artists, de¬ 
veloping higher frame rates, clearer 
CGI graphics and more precise projec¬ 
tor technologies. The process has been 
draining. “Eighty percent of the time, 
you’re not dealing with art but ob¬ 
stacles. It’s such a waste of energy,” he 
„ says. But his pursuit is worth it to him 
| because of 3-D’s inherent neurological 
l advantages. “In 2-D, a movie is a picture 
| on a wall: it’s not something that’s ac- 
% tually real,” he says. “In 3-D, your brain 
\ wants to believe things are actually in 
1 front of you because they have shape 
| and movement.” 

>' The film is filled with this type of 
| vivid detail. In a chase scene through 
| the streets of Cartagena, Colombia, 
j: you see not just a blur of motorcycles 
I but the brushstrokes of colorful street 
1 art and the individual feathers on pi- 
fe geons taking flight. In a combat scene 


that rivals Crouching Tiger in its elabo¬ 
rate choreography, the punches thrown 
are not just flurries of fists but weighty 
individual blows. “There’s a differ¬ 
ent intensity of somebody invading 
you,” Lee says of the viewer experience. 
“There’s no safe distance.” 

While the action sequences are for¬ 
midable, Lee says the medium’s biggest 
advantage is in the study of faces. One 
scene of which he’s particularly proud 
shows the protagonist’s young clone 
(acted by Smith and generated through 
digital effects) breaking down emotion¬ 
ally when he discovers a life-changing 
secret. His forehead is dewy, and his 
bottom lip quivers. “You can feel the 
gut feeling of somebody’s tempera¬ 
ture. You can feel them blush,” Lee says. 
“You can see thoughts in 
their eyes.” 

At the moment, 3-D 
remains too expensive and 
unpopular for studios to 
finance pure adult dramas, 
which tend to have lower 
box-office grosses. In order 
to continue exploring the 
form, Lee had to smuggle 
his emotional scenes into 
a blockbuster. “In paint¬ 
ing or writing, you can try out differ¬ 
ent techniques on a small scale. But 
the film industry has big commercial 
implications,” he says. “To have some¬ 
thing new, you have to come out loud 
and bold, with big action and a big 
movie star.” 

Gemini Man is that loud and bold 
compromise. It allowed him to work 
with a bankable name (Smith); to create 
something never attempted before (a 
fully CGI human performance); and 
to grapple with both technological 
riddles and complex emotional issues, 
like aging and insecurity. If audiences 
come for Smith, Lee hopes they might 
adjust their visual expectations for 3-D 
along the way, growing to appreciate 
the medium instead of finding it 
distracting. “Our eyes can be trained,” 
he says. 

THERE’S ONE MAJOR PROBLEM, how¬ 
ever: most audiences won’t see Gemini 
Man in the way Lee intended. While 
the film is shot at a hyperrealistic 
120 frames per second, most theaters 


in the U.S. are equipped to show it only 
at 60 frames, which is slightly blur- 
rier and less detailed. And that’s to say 
nothing of the thousands of people who 
prefer to wait until the film comes out 
on streaming, who might watch it on a 
tablet or a phone. 

Lee is aware he’s pulling the cart 
before the horse, but he sees no other 
way forward. He remains adamant that 
theatrical releases are a vital form of 
communal catharsis, even as filmmak¬ 
ers like Martin Scorsese and Steven 
Soderbergh have decamped for Netflix. 
“I think sitting in a temple shape with a 
ceremony will always be important,” he 
says. “There’s some kind of a release of 
energy and a purge of soul.” He hopes 
that if he offers something never seen 
before and impossible to 
replicate at home, a chain 
reaction will occur: audi¬ 
ences will return to the 
theaters, theaters will in¬ 
vest in digital 3-D screen¬ 
ing technology, studios 
will finance projects, and 
top filmmakers will jump 
back into the medium. 

Jerry Bruckheimer, 
the veteran Hollywood 
producer behind Gemini Man , shares 
Lee’s optimism, likening this techno¬ 
logical breakthrough to the jump from 
black-and-white film to color. “If this 
picture works, we’re kind of copycats,” 
Bruckheimer says. “I think it’s an enor¬ 
mous leap. Hopefully other filmmakers 
will follow.” 

Cameron’s Avatar sequels loom 
somewhere on the horizon, while Lord 
of the Rings director Peter Jackson is 
also exploring the form. Lee hopes that 
an institute or workshop will be created 
to buoy young, curious 3-D filmmakers. 

But before the cavalry arrives, 

Lee is game to fight this battle alone. 
He’s already set his sights on his next 
dream project—a 3-D dramatization of 
the 1975 Muhammad Ali-Joe Frazier 
match—and is just waiting on a finan¬ 
cial green light. “For a long time, I al¬ 
ways doubted. Am I crazy? Am I seeing 
something that is just me seeing it? But 
I don’t think I’m crazy,” Lee says with a 
laugh. “With 3-D, it’s like looking at a 
baby vs. a sophisticated artist. You have 
to let this baby grow up.” □ 


‘With 3-D, its 
like looking 
at a baby vs. a 
sophisticated 
artist. Let this 
baby grow up. 3 

ANG LEE, 

director of 
Gemini Man 
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PROFILE 

Life after 
wartime 

By Matt Gallagher 

TO DISAPPEAR FROM THE WORLD AS YOU KNOW 

it and escape to something else—Who hasn’t heard 
that siren call? It’s long been a theme in the work 
of The Things They Carried author Tim O’Brien, 
reluctant bard of the Vietnam War and soldier- 
poet of the baby boomers. He disappeared himself 
a while back, stopped publishing and became a fa¬ 
ther of two boys, finding a fulfilling existence as a 
teacher in the quiet Texas suburbs. 

Those separate lives now converge in O’Brien’s 
Dad’s Maybe Book, his first in 17 years and a stir¬ 
ring blend of memoir, letters to his young sons and 
meditations on the humbling nature of parenthood. 
Sons meant a new role for O’Brien, one that had 
nothing to do with Vietnam or literary stardom. It’s 
a work that’s the spiritual inheritor of John Stein¬ 
beck’s Travels With Charley and Kurt Vonnegut’s 
A Man Without a Country. Like those, Dad’s Maybe 
Book dwells on the state of America and American 
life. He takes absolutism to task, finds qualifications 
for his own pacifism and considers the paradox of a 
moral society that allows for forever war. 

At 73, O’Brien is also exploring mortality. He 
says it’s likely this will be his final book: “A lot of 
my writing here is me trying to look at death as 
directly as I can. It makes a good capstone for my 
career. A good tombstone too.” 

BORN INTO AN AMERICA “fed by the spoils of 
1945 victory,” O’Brien’s life and writing trace the 
second half of the American Century. Two early 
works published in the ’70s, the Vietnam War 
memoir If I Die in a Combat Zone and the home- 
front novel Northern Lights, set the foundation for 
his 1978 breakthrough, Going After Cacciato. His 
story of an AWOL Army grunt, which incorpo¬ 
rates elements of magical realism, won a National 
Book Award. 

When the 1980s arrived, America wanted to 
forget the recent past. But O’Brien kept writ¬ 
ing about it, societal amnesia be damned. First 
came the rollicking 1985 novel The Nuclear Age. 
Throughout the decade, he published stories that 
melded war with memory, peace with reckoning. 
These were collected in The Things They Carried, 
O’Brien’s masterwork and a Pulitzer finalist. 

If you’ve sat in American-literature classrooms 
from 1990 onward, you’ve likely read these stories. 
Many readers cite the eponymous “The Things 
They Carried” as the one that resonates most. 

For soldiers and veterans, in my experience, it’s 



Novelist O’Brien in 2009 with his two sons, 
Tad and Timmy, in a town in France 



A 

O’Brien’s new 
work, Dad’s 
Maybe Book, is 
the acclaimed 
novelist’s 
contemplative 
look at fatherhood, 
his literary life, 
and lessons to his 
young sons about 
America and war 


“How to Tell a True War Story,” about the difficulty 
of talking about our experiences. It’s the one I turn 
to—as a vet, writer, human—in a world gone mad. 

O’Brien was a conscript. He was drafted into 
a war he wanted no part of, and has written over 
the years that going to Vietnam as he did may have 
been the actual act of cowardice. And O’Brien has 
stressed that war is but a subject for him, not a 
label or way of life. “The context may sometimes 
be war, but the term war writer carries a lot of bag¬ 
gage,” he says. “Was Joseph Conrad only an ocean 
writer? Was Toni Morrison only a black writer? Of 
course not.” 

Yet it’s a steep irony that a reluctant draftee like 
O’Brien, so devoted to exposing war’s endless folly, 
has inspired so many volunteer soldiers. Despite 
this incongruence, he has served as a generous 
mentor for many former soldiers, myself included. 

Layered and contemplative, Dad’s Maybe Book 
immerses itself in the bones of modern American 
life, and even includes a comparison of his Viet¬ 
nam experience to that of the British redcoats 
at Lexington and Concord. More than anything, 
O’Brien hopes the book will serve as an ongoing 
expression of love for his sons. “They can turn to it 
when they’re 40,50,” he says, “and I’m long gone 
but they want to know more about who their dad 
was, and what we were like, together, as a family.” 


Gallagher’s new novel, Empire City, will be 
published in April 
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UNDERSTAND 


REVIEW 

A first from Oman 

By Naina Bajekal 

“WHEN WE ARE AWAY FROM HOME, IN NEW AND STRANGE PLACES, 

we get to know ourselves better,” Abdallah, the son of a rich merchant, 
thinks as he gazes out an airplane window. It’s a sentiment that will reso¬ 
nate with many readers who immerse themselves in the rich, dense land¬ 
scape of Jokha Alharthi’s Celestial Bodies, newly translated into English. 

The novel has already made history—as the first by an Omani woman 
to be translated into English, and the first originally written in Arabic 
to win the Man Booker International Prize. (Marilyn Booth shares the 
award for her translation.) Through the lives of three sisters and their 
families, Alharthi charts the dizzying transformation of Oman in the 
decades after it achieved independence from Britain in 1951. During 
that time, the Gulf state redefined itself and opened up to Western 
commerce. 

Originally published in 2010 as Sayyidat al-Qamar (Ladies of the 
Moon), the novel is written in short, experimental chapters that shift 
between streams of consciousness and memories and across multiple 
timelines. Alharthi alternates the first-person voice of Abdallah, the son 
of a slave trader (Oman only abolished slavery in 1970), with a third- 
person viewpoint following the sisters and multiple other characters. 
The results are mixed—the cast is so broad that it’s impossible to follow 
the story without regular glances at the family tree provided. But the 
variety of perspectives is effective in offering a window into a country 
that few Western readers will know intimately. 

Celestial Bodies is strongest in its exploration of how the changes 
in Oman affect women: within one generation, they are exposed 
to ideas from abroad and start moving away from cloistered, rural 
life. But Alharthi, who began writing the novel while homesick in 
Edinburgh as she completed her Ph.D. in classical Arabic literature, 
pushes past stereotypical narratives of Muslim women defying 
patriarchy, instead illustrating the difficulties of balancing tradition 
and newfound freedoms. It’s a tale that perhaps could have been 
written only in a strange new place itself. □ 
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CHILDHOOD POVERTY 
CRERTES... 



Worldwide, millions of children 
live in extreme poverty. At 
ChildFund International, we 
are committed to breaking this 
harmful cycle. In 25 countries, 
we are fighting poverty and 
improving the lives of 11.4 million 
children and their families. Our 
programs support early childhood 
development, children’s health 
and education, and help 
strengthen families’ economic 
security and self-sufficiency. 

Learn more at childfund.org 
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The wealthy Park couple (Lee Sun-kyun and Jo Yeo-jeong) 


MOVIES 

A film for right now, from a master 

By Stephanie Zacharek 


BECAUSE MOVIES TAKE SO LONG 
to make, they can’t always be as im¬ 
mediately topical as television is. 
But whether by sheer luck or keen 
prescience, Bong Joon-ho’s Para¬ 
site is the movie for right now. Kim 
Ki-taek (Song Kang-ho) and Chung- 
sook (Jang Hye-jin) live with their 
two teenagers in a small basement 
apartment. Both parents are un¬ 
employed, and the family picks up 
odd jobs—like folding pizza boxes, 
badly—to make ends meet. But 
even if the Kims’ living conditions 
are less than ideal, they’re opti¬ 
mistic. In the opening scene, son 
Ki-woo (Choi Woo-sik) and daugh¬ 
ter Ki-jung (Park So-dam) roam 
through the cramped flat holding 
their cell phones aloft in the search 
of free wi-fi. They make it fun: 
sometimes you can pull what you 
need out of thin air. 

The family’s luck changes when 
Ki-woo lands a gig as a tutor to 
a high school student, Da-hye 
(Jung Ji-so), from a rich family, the 
Parks. Before long, and by dishon¬ 
est means, he gets every member 
of his family employed in the Park 
household. At this point, you may 


think you have Parasite all figured 
out: it’s a dark comedy about grift- 
ers using their wiles to get by, a 
parable about forgotten members 
of society who manage to squeeze 
in through the back door—that 
would have been a good enough 
movie right there. 

But Bong, the director of films 
like Snowpiercer and Memories of 
Murder, sails beyond good enough, 
devising a twist upon a twist and 
connecting one scene to the next 
with ingenious precision. It’s im¬ 
possible to figure out where Para¬ 
site is headed. 

Parasite won the top prize at 
Cannes, and it’s South Korea’s 
entry for the Best International 
Feature Film Oscar. There are good 
reasons why it’s poised to reso¬ 
nate worldwide. It tells a story you 
could probably follow without 2 
subtitles, or any dialogue at all: 1 

the faces of these actors show with * 

z 

piercing clarity how it feels to be 1 
outsiders in a world of wealth and » 
privilege. Yet Parasite is first and i 
foremost a family story, a reminder 3 
of how much we have when we at | 
least have one another. □ 1 
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TELEVISION 

Hate watch 

By Judy Berman 

THE DOCUSERIES WHY WE HATE, PREMIERING OCT. 13 ON 
Discovery, is as ambitious as it is timely. Backed by executive pro¬ 
ducers including Steven Spielberg and Alex Gibney, directors Geeta 
Gandbhir and Sam Pollard explore how extremists and demagogues 
use tactics like propaganda to incite violence. Beyond tracing the 
roots of hate, the filmmakers ask why and how it drives ordinary peo¬ 
ple to monstrous behavior. 

It’s a massive undertaking, one that demanded the filmmakers not 
only synthesize reams of relevant information, but also avoid stereo¬ 
typing that would perpetuate the same conflicts they seek to defuse. 
They succeed, mostly, by scouring the world for complex case stud¬ 
ies, from the U.S. to Rwanda to Myanmar. Along with ensuring that 
no group is depicted as uniquely hateful, this expansive, 
inclusive approach allows viewers to calmly consider the 
role of hate in conflicts where they don’t have a personal 
allegiance. 

Diversity is paramount here, and not just in the sense 
that people with a wide range of identities are repre¬ 
sented. Instead of casting a single host for the series, 

Gandbhir and Pollard select a guide for each episode 
whose expertise is salient to the topic at hand. Interna¬ 
tional criminal lawyer Patricia Viseur Sellers lends em¬ 
pathy and perspective to the toughest hour, “Crimes Against Human¬ 
ity,” which probes the phenomenon of mass killings. 

The show begins and, in a finale devoted to hope, ends with sci¬ 
ence: psychology, anthropology, neuroscience. This emphasis leaves 
some blind spots. By leaning on interpersonal as well as scientific so¬ 
lutions, the series prioritizes quelling aggression over righting injus¬ 
tices. Yet no amount of mindfulness meditation—one of the proposed 
curatives—will heal the wounds of genocide or slavery; kindness in 
one-on-one settings may never change the fact that some people in 
this world have more reason to be angry than others. Why We Hate is 
a vital show. If only it had the courage to consider that the most effec¬ 
tive form of conflict resolution might be justice. □ 



Lawyers Bryan Stevenson and Patricia Viseur Sellers reflect 
1 on the connection between hate and crimes against humanity 
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Every day, everywhere, our 
connections to nature are 
infinite. Healthy forests capture 
and slowly release rainwater into 
rivers and aquifers—providing 
reliable water that farmers use to 
grow the food we eat. Working 
together, we can build a planet 
where people and nature thrive. 

Explore the infinite ways you 
can connect with nature at 
nature.org. 
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Time Off Art 


FEATURE 

Reimagining the 
empire 

By Suyin Haynes 

“I’M fascinated by the grandeur, 
the pompousness, the overmuch,” says 
Kara Walker. That sensibility fueled the 
American artist’s latest creation, Fons 
Americanus—a 13-m-high fountain un¬ 
veiled Sept. 30 in London’s Tate Modern 
museum. With a cast of characters and 
iconography reflecting the intertwined his¬ 
tories of Africa, Europe and America, Fons 
Americanus presents the brutality of slav¬ 
ery in a subversively joyful setting. 

Walker is known for her ambitious 
work across mediums interrogating race, 
sexuality, slavery and identity; her 2014 
installation A Subtlety was housed in 
Brooklyn’s Domino Sugar Factory, at¬ 
tracting over 130,000 visitors to the main 
giant-sphinx sculpture. Fons Americanus 
is Walker’s fourth site-specific work, and it 
references classical British artists such as 
J.M.W. Turner and William Blake, as well 
as African-American historical figures in¬ 
cluding Emmett Till and Marcus Garvey. 

The artist was inspired in part by Lon¬ 
don’s Victoria Memorial, a towering, ma¬ 
jestic monument to the Queen who com¬ 
mandeered the British Empire. “I just got 
this jazzy feeling,” she says. “I’m interested 
in ways allegorical figures are misrepresen- 
tative of the thing they’re meant to sym¬ 
bolize.” Tributes to empire in the U.K., like 
Confederate statues in the U.S., have come 
under scrutiny in recent years, as observers 
reconsider how frequently immortalized 
figures also played key roles in the oppres¬ 
sion of others. “Public space creates the 
opportunity for misinterpretation,” says 
Walker. “In some ways, I think my work is 
a misreading of empire.” 

The contrast between the fantasy and the 
reality, the big and the small, forms the basis 
for Fons Americanus: “This is about the story 
I could tell with my own hand, which is per¬ 
haps second-class, and unseen or unheard,” 
says Walker, “and the story that is larger than 
it ought to be, than it has a right to be.” And 
while some monuments to empire have been 
dismantled, Walker is more concerned with 
what will take their place. “Who are we now, 
and what are we saying now as a people be¬ 
sides removing something?” she asks. “What 
do we build in its stead?” □ 



1 

THE WATER 

“It was all about the water, in a way,” says Walker. She was 
influenced by time spent in Rome, home to the spectacular 
Baroque Trevi Fountain. Early on, Walker decided that water 
would be an integral part of the installation and would symbolize 
the oceans that slaves were forcibly transported across, as well 
as a metaphorical connection between the shared histories and 
identities of Africa, Europe and America. 
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VENUS 

The fountain’s centerpiece references an 1801 
propaganda artwork called The Voyage of the 
Sable Venus from Angola to the West Indies, 
which depicted the Middle Passage as a joyful 
journey. While Walker calls the original image 
“appalling,” her reinterpretation shows a 
celebratory, liberated priestess. 


PEDESTAL FIGURES 

A sea captain partly 
modeled on Haitian 
revolutionary leader 
Toussaint L’Ouverture 
is one of several 
figures overlooking 
water filled with 
drowning slaves and 
infested with Damien 
Hirst-inspired sharks. 
In presenting many 
characters, Walker 
wanted to create a 
“nauseating, miasmic 
sensation.” 


THE SHELL GROTTO 

The shell featured in the 1801 Sable Venus 
artwork is also referenced in the Shell Grotto, 
a smaller sculpture situated separate from 
the main fountain. 


FOUNTAIN’S BASE 

The ridge around 
the fountain’s 
base was designed 
with the public 
in mind, inviting 
viewers to engage 
with the work: 
sitting is “strongly 
encouraged,” 
so the piece can 
function “like a 
town square.” 




COURTESY TATE (5) 
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8 Questions 


Brian Cox The Scottish actor on 50 years playing the 
world’s worst people, the secret of HBO’s Succession 
and a telling tap on the shoulder 


On Succession, your brother suggests 
that your media-mogul character, 
Logan Roy, is worse than Hitler for 
giving airtime to climate deniers. 
How important do you think the 
rise of certain media has been 



t I’M LUCKY 
BECAUSE 
THEY ALWAYS 
SAY THE DEVIL 
HAS THE 
BEST TUNES 9 
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in fostering the current political 
moment? I think majorly important. 
Nowadays truth is way at the back of 
the class. You’re dealing with massive 
obfuscation on a global scale. It’s a dark 
time, and this show reflects that time. 


This is a question you should never 
ask a parent, but on Succession, 
which of his vermin prodigy does 
Logan Roy feel the most sympathy 
for? The thing is, and this is the truth, 
he loves all of his children. He really 
does. But he realizes in order for them 
to succeed, they have to develop a 
tougher skin. And that’s what he’s doing 
with his children all the time. He’s end¬ 
lessly challenging them. 


You seem like a lovely man. Yet 
you’ve played J. Edgar Hoover, 
Hannibal Lecter and even Hermann 
Goring. Why do you get cast so often 
as the personification of evil? I try 
to do what the old Bard asks you to 
do, which is to hold the mirror up 
to nature. The human condition is 
essentially quite a tragic condition. 
And I’m lucky because they always 
say the devil has the best tunes. 


You play the patriarch of a 
family based on very real 
people. Have you ever 
encountered any of the 
actual individuals in the real 
world? I was in a cafe near 
my apartment in London, and 
this guy tapped me on the 
shoulder and said, “Oh, we just 
wanted to say we’re enjoying 
the show enormously,” and I 
said, “Oh, thank you.” He said, 
“It’s a little difficult for my 
wife at times, but she’s really 
liking it, liking it a lot.” And I 


said, “Oh, yes, why is she finding it 
difficult?” And he said, “Oh, my wife 
is Elisabeth Murdoch.” 

Do you like acting in superhero 
movies? I liked it at the time. It’s so 
clear to me that there is an audience 
that’s deprived of a certain kind of life- 
affirming, humanitarian kind of cinema 
that you just don’t see anymore because 
you’ve got these multiplexes that are 
five screens, and four of them are taken 
up with The Avengers or Spider-Man or 
what have you. 

You are now playing LB J on 
Broadway in The Great Society. If 
Logan Roy and LB J were negotiating, 
who would get the best of the deal? 

They would both go away thinking 
they’d got the best of the deal. 

LBJ would think that he suitably 
bamboozled old Logan. And old Logan 
will think, I managed to get this guy’s 
number. 

You didn’t have much time to prepare 
for the LBJ part. It was an amazingly 
quick turnaround: I literally had just 
finished that last episode of Succession 
in Dubrovnik. It was 154 pages of 
lines to learn and only three weeks to 
rehearse. But I called upon the younger 
Brian Cox and said, “Look, you’ve got to 
help me through this.” 

You’ve appeared in over 200 films 
and TV shows. How would you 
rank Logan Roy in terms of your 
favorite characters to play? I’d put 

him pretty high up there. He’s such a 
mystery. That’s the essential thing about 
Logan. In my time of life, it’s a great 
role to play. 

There is going to be a third season, 
but there’s still a final episode to 
come. Any hints on what to expect? 

Well, I’m not going to give it away, but I 
think it’s a doozy. People are going to go, 
“Oh, wow”... down to the last frame. 

—EBEN SHAPIRO 
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